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loss in the death of Mr. Norman Maccoll, who 

died suddenly on Thursday, the 15th, at 4 Camp- 

den Hill Square. Mr. Maccoll was educated 
at Downing College, Cambridge, winning the Hare 
Prize in 1868 with an essay on “The Greek Sceptics 
from Pyrrho to Sextus,’ and a fellowship at his 
college in 1869. In 1872 he was entered at Lin- 
coln’s Inn and was called to the Bar in 1875. He 
practised but little, however, devoting himself chiefly to 
literary criticism. Soon after the resignation of W. 
Hepworth Dixon, in 1869, he succeeded to the editorship 
of “The Atheneum.” Of the manner in which he con- 
ducted that journal it is difficult to speak too highly. 
It was Mr. Maccoll who made ‘“ The Atheneum” what 
it is, bringing to its management a wide and cosmopolitan 
outlook on men and things, and a literary judgment, 
the severity of which was always tempered with justice. 
In 1901 he resigned the office which he had held with 
such distinction for so long a time. His writings were 
unfortunately few, but include “Select Plays of 
Calderon,” published in 1888, ana ‘The Exemplary 
Novels of Cervantes,” produced in 1902. His qualities 
were not limited to those of the intellect and those who 
had the privilege of penetrating the narrow circle of his 
intimates can never forget the warmth and geniality of 
his temperament. 


J OURNALISM and literature have sustained a severe 


“Tue SpHere ” of last week showed its wonted enter- 
prise and promptness by giving a capital reproduction 
of the portrait of Mr. Choate, the American Ambas- 
sador, which was presented to him at the Thanksgiving 
Day Banquet of the American Society in London and 
was painted by Mr. Hermann G. Herkomer. The 
accompanying letterpress was written by Mr. John 
Morgan Richards and gave a very interesting character- 
sketch of Mr. Choate. 


THE committee nominated to undertake the manage- 
ment of the Leslie Stephen memorial scheme has now 
accomplished its task. Mr. Sidney Lee, the treasurer, 
has received from 211 contributors subscriptions to the 
amount of £769 12s. £132 of this sum has been spent 
on a photogravure of Sir Leslie Stephen by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., framed copies of which have been presented to 
the Atheneum Club, the London Library, Trinity Hall, 
the Working Men’s College and Harvard University, 
with all of which institutions the late Sir Leslie Stephen 
was intimately connected; unframed prints have been 
presented to the Trustees of the British Museum and the 
National Gallery and to 135 subscribers. The residue, 


amounting to £630, has been offered to the University of 
Cambridge for the foundation of a Leslie Stephen Lec- 
tureship in Literature on the model of the Rede Lecture- 
ship. The University has accepted the offer, which is 


MR. H. W. NEVINSON 
(Photo. Russell & Sons) 


a singularly efficient method of commemorating a great 
critic. 

Styte! The question of style is a rock on which 
nearly every English critic seems of necessity to founder, 
and Mr. C. F. Keary, in an article “ Of Style” in this 
month’s “ Independent Review,” displays a singular dry- 
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ness and rigidity in his treatment of the subject. JI 
quote the following from a passage which seeks to prove 
that the “ real style ” is chiefly a matter of dialogue : — 


“In a novel or drama, where characterisation is the 
chief thing aimed at, the essential of style lies in the 
dialogue; such gift of style as a writer possesses will 
display itself there, and such ear as he is master of for 
the subtle shades of meaning,’for the ‘ nice derangement 
of epitaphs,’ must open itself to distinguish the talk of 
one person from the talk of another. And such under- 
standing of style as the reader hath will be shown in his 
appreciating those fine differences which characterise 
various speakers. To this end, it is no matter whether 
the language be of slums or drawing-rooms; knowledge 
of the value of words, which is the essence of style, will 
be called for in either case.”’ 


But does not there lie 4 great gulf between the novel 
and the drama in this respect? In the drama the 
dialogue is the whole thing; in the novel merely an 
important part. Moreover, with very few exceptions the 
dialogue is no medium for style, except perhaps in Mr. 
Keary’s esoteric use of the term. By style I take it is 
meant the choice and arrangement of words with a view 
to wsthetic effect; for this the dialogue is obviously a 
most inadequate medium. Many will be at variance 
with Mr. Keary in his treatment of Stevenson, whom he 
alleges to lack the essence of good writing because of his 
self-consciousness and preciousness. I quote again : — 


“No doubt there has been something in the influence 
of the time which caused and partly justified that rather 
precious writing which was Stevenson’s—searching the 
dictionary for unfamiliar words and so on—and through 
his authority, through Mr. Meredith’s too (only his case 
is a little different), has been so broadly scattered forth 
in imitations. For—if I may venture on a judgment— 
there exists a curious parallel to it in Mr. Whistler’s 
painting. There is an immense charm in the style of 
both, Stevenson’s and Whistler’s, a something which in 
neither case have we ever had before, and should have 
lost much if it had never been. The atmosphere in 
which Stevenson wraps all his Arabian Nights stories is 
a thing inexpressible by other words than his. Chang- 
ing what needs to be changed, you taste the same sort of 
pleasure in Whistler’s Nocturnes and Symphonies; and 
Whistler, now that he is dead, is creating the same kind 
of school and formula which Stevenson created. But I 
deny that either artist drew direct from Nature, or that 
man as man, and not used (so to say) decoratively, is to 
be met with in either. Of course you don’t expect it in 
Stevenson’s heroines—if you are wise. His Catrionas 
and such like have been copied a hundred times, more 
rudely indeed, but with the same essential features, in 
romances that followed. But even the men, stripped of 
their romantic clothing, would not be utterly alive. The 
Alan Brecks, the Masters of Ballantrae, the David Bal- 
fours, belong each to his own atmosphere, where real life 
seems to hover very near, but never descends upon the 
scene. It is the same, I deem, with Whistler’s portraits. 
Put beside the painter the brutal truth of Manet, beside 
the writer the truth of Gorky (not brutal, though at first 
glance it seems so), and then you can judge.”’ 

Surely here, at any rate, Mr. Keary is cavilling. To 
blame Stevenson for lacking the realism of Gorky is 
about as reasonable as to blame Gorky for lacking the 
delicacy and lightness of touch of Stevenson. The 
characters of a romance are not meant to be absolutely 
real. The romantic halo which Mr. Keary is so much 
inclined to disparage is an integral part of them. 
Romance, in fact, is of necessity based on illusion. 

Tar the slight decrease in the number of reprints 
which I observed last month to exist in England is no 
feature in the American publishing trade is amply 
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proved by the following quotation from “The Chicago 
Dial.” 

“Carlyle is as staple a product as corn or cotton; 
Thackeray is no less steady an object of consumption 
than tobacco or tea. The publisher of these editions 
takes no more risk than the farmer who raises his crop ; 
his product is subject to the usual market fluctuations, 
but is reasonably assured of yielding a return of the cost 
of production. The output, moreover, increases from 
year to year with the increase of population, just as the 
production of wheat increases, thus verifying the saying 
that man shail not live by bread alone.”’ 


The Americans, in fact, are so sanguine of the power of 
the reprint that they even contemplate an invasion of 
the British market. I quote once more: 

“Pressure is put upon retailers who show a tendency 
to cut prices or offer secret rebates, and we even have the 
phenomenon of editions for export offered at lower prices 
than these made to supply the home market. Shipping 
our American-made Shakespeares and Scotts to London, 
for the purpose of underselling the products of the 
pauper printers of England, is a veritable sending of 
coals to Newcastle, but why should we not do with read- 
ing-matter what we have so successfully learned to do 
with steel rails? Even the more recondite regions of 
economic theory may be illustrated by literature in its 
commercial aspect; we find exemplified the law of 
diminishing returns when we turn from Dickens and 
Thackeray to the exploitation of less popular authors, 
and the publisher is confronted with the farmer’s old 
problem of choice between intensive and extensive culti- 
vation. Finally, we may suggest that in offering to the 
public its favourite authors in a great variety of editions, 
many a purchaser, succumbing to temptation, becomes 
the owner of two or three Carlyles or Macaulays or 
Shakespeares, thereby illustrating the doctrine of mar- 
ginal utility and cheapening to the level of cost what 
should be the most priceless of possessions.”’ 


I myself doubt of their success, thinking that for the 
time being the American invasion has touched bottom, 
but the very possibility of such a thing, coupled with 
the lamentable lack of energy, at any rate in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word, shown by many of our leading 
publishers, is significant. 


In spite of the democratic atmosphere in which we 
are said to be living, I see from the new volume of 
Debrett for 1905, which I have just received, that the 
number of those bearing hereditary, personal, and 
courtesy titles is decidedly on the increase. In fact, the 
present edition has needed an extension of about fifty 
pages to be able to accommodate the new recruits. It 
is, however, the lower rather than the higher orders of 
the aristocracy which have grown the most. To quote 
from Debrett, ‘during the twelve months between 
December, 1903, and December 5, 1904, three peerages 
have become extinct, while no new ones have been 
created ; twelve new names have been added to the roll 
of the baronetage, and seven baronetcies have become 
extinct. The number of new members who have been 
sworn of the Privy Council is ten, and 180 new knights 
have been created ; and 365 new companions or members 
have been nominated to the various orders.” 


Lovers of the classical drama should be interested to 
hear that Mr. F. R. Benson has made arrangements for 
a Four Weeks’ Répertoire Season at the Coronet 
Theatre, from February 20 to March 18, 1905. 


Tae Jury of the St. Louis Exposition (Philippine 
Section) have awarded to Mr. John Forman, F.R.G.S., 
the Gold Medal for his work entitled “The Philippine 
Islands.” 
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Bibliographical 

HE coming year will be rich in literary cen- 
i tenaries. It will be the bi-centenary of the 
birth (March 3) of a minor poet of some 
importance in his day, Edmund Waller to wit, 
and also (September 12) of Sir William Dugdale, com- 
piler of the great “‘ Monasticon.” The works of neither 

of these worthies exercise the printing press much 
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credit. It is ‘not generally known,’ says Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. Then let us all know it.” The reference, I take 
it, is to a short passage in “ Catharine””—not as a rule 
given in the reprinted editions of that story—in which 
‘Tnackeray protested against the “Newgate parts” of 
“ Oliver Twist” and other popular novels of the time, 
adding “the pathos of the workhouse scenes in ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ of the Fleet Prison descriptions in ‘ Pickwick,’ és 





nowadays, though there is, by the way, an ad- 
mirable collection of Waller's poems in “The 
Muse’s Library.” On May 9 it will be just a 
century since the death of Schiller, and April 2 
and July 29 will respectively be the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen and of De Tocqueville. 

A correspondent of “The Saturday Review” 
recently asked, ‘Can it be true that ‘The Swiss 
Family Robinson’ holds its own?” The question 
raised my curiosity, for I must confess that I have 
never been able to bring myself to read far into 
the story. The best way of judging whether a book 
of the kind “ holds its own ” is, of course, to ascer- 
tain how often publishers think it worth while to 
reissue it. Well, 1904 has seen two fresh editions, 
1903 saw two fresh editions, and—not to particu- 
larise year by year—the past decade has seen ten 
publishing firms issue ‘‘ The Swiss Family Robin- 
son” in about fifteen forms—a record that stands 
unchallenged, I should think, by any other trans- 
lated book for children, unless Grimm or Hans 
Andersen, or perhaps ‘‘ Don Quixote,” can show 
as formidable an array of reissues. Written early 
in the nineteenth ce: -y, “The Swiss Family 
Robinson” was soon t:*slated into English, and 
judging by the number of forms in which it has 
been published, it has had a growing vogue since 
the mid-part of the century, when it first began 
to be really popular. From 1814 to 1850 I know 
of but three editions, since the latter year there 
have been close upon fifty ! 

I see it is announced that Robert Blair’s poem, 
“The Grave,” with William Blake’s illustrations, 
is to be added to Messrs. Routledge’s “ Photo- 
gravure Series,” and cannot help wondering 
whether there is a sufficiently large public inter- 
ested in either Blair or Blake to take up two re- 
issues of such a work. The poem had at one time 
great popularity; it was issued over and over 
again in a variety of forms, often bound up with 
Gray’s much more remarkable “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” but nowadays it pro- 
bably owes its being republished to the fact that 
Blake designed a series of illustrations to accompany it. 
An issue of “ The Grave” with those illustrations was 
made quite recently in Messrs. Methuen’s “ Illustrated 
Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books.” ‘The 
Grave” was originally published in 1743, and it was in 
1808 that the edition was issued “ with etchings by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original inventions of William 
Blake.” Perhaps some publisher might find it worth 
while to produce a new edition of Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts” with Blake’s illustrations (1797). It should be 
more welcome than a duplicated reissue of “The Grave.”’ 

In a review of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book on “ The 
Garrick Club,” it is stated that as the author “ accuses 
Thackeray of having attacked Dickens some time or 
other in ‘ Fraser,’ he had better produce the evidence. 
As it stands, this loose statement conveys the impression 
that there is something in ‘Fraser’ not to Thackeray’s 








Frontispiece to ‘* Swn-Babies” (Murray) 


genuine and pure—as much of this as you please; as 
tender a hand to the poor, as kindly a word to the un- 
happy as you will, but, in the name of common-sense, let 
us not expend our sympathies on cut-throats and other 
such prodigies of evil.” I do not think that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald can point out any worse “ attack” by Thackeray 
on Dickens than this perfectly legitimate piece of 
criticism. WaLtTEeR JERROLD. 

DIARIES.—We have received the following and other 
diaries from Messrs. John Walker & Co.: The Tablet Diary, 
No. 1 (1s.) ; the Walker No. 4 Diary; the No. 15 “ Graphic ”’ 
Diary; the No. 23 “One Diary” (2s. 6d.); the Walker 
No. 3 Diary; and the Quarterly Pocket Diary, in four parts 
(in various bindings). These diaries are up to their usual 
high standard of taste and elegance. The Tablet Diary, in 
particular, which can be refilled annually, should prove in- 
valuable in either office or study. 
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The Goths 


Western Evrore 1n THe Firtu Century. By the late 

E. A. Freeman. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

Ir is well known that the late Professor Freeman took 
a keen interest in the times that witnessed the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire and the incursions of the 
peoples that were to take its place. It resulted naturally 
from his pet thesis. We are familiar with the energetic 
arguments which he directed against the champions of 
what may be called the Romanophil theory of the 
origins of our people and of its institutions; and, lo 
and behoid! within the first three pages of this volume 
we find the well-known statement: “If I am set in this 
Chair to strive to show that European history is one 
unbroken tale, I am set in it also to strive to show that 
Englishmen are Englishmen.” In fact, this course of 
lectures, now at last given to the world, is largely due 
to the Professor’s determination to add one more proof 
of the contention which he couched in the pugnacious 
phrase: ‘We are ourselves and not somebody else.” 
He desired to follow the fortunes of those branches of 
the Teutonic stock “‘ which did not remain ourselves but 
did become somebody else.” 

These lectures, it is true, do not push the inquiry 

very far. They lead up only to the time when the 
Teutonic settlements were so far effected in Gaul and 
Spain as to forecast the trend of future events and 
foreshadow the outlines of institutions; but Freeman 
believed that even this preliminary sketch would tend 
to bring out the differences between the partly Roman- 
ised Teutons of those lands and the islanders who “ re- 
,mained themselves.” To write history with a set 
purpose always in view—and that purpose one which 
is not yet raised above the sphere of controversy—is in 
itself perilous; but the treatment of events in this 
volume is objective enough to stop the mouths of 
Romanesque gainsayers on this score. After the first 
outburst of Teutonic subjectivity has spent itself the 
narrative enters upon an even, placid course, varied by 
a few discursive or contemplative backwaters. The 
first chapter deals firstly with the sources for the history 
of the period, and incidentally the Professor pays a 
merited meed of praise to Dr. Hodgkin, the learned 
author of “ Italy and her Invaders” ; he then treats of 
what may be termed the ethnic and political dynamics 
of that terrible time, die Vélkerwanderung. The results 
of the raids of Radagaisus and Alaric into Italy are 
pointed out. The hurried concentration of the Roman 
legions upon Italy, and the arming even of slaves for 
the defence of the patria revealed the gravity of the 
crisis. For the time Italy was saved, but at the cost 
of leaving the frontier lands submerged by the bar- 
barian waves. In reality it was Alaric who opened the 
door for the Teutons both in Gaul and Britain. The 
Professor incidentally touches on the question: What 
set the hosts of Radagaisus and Alaric in motion? 
But among the possible explanations he does not men- 
tion one which is perhaps as plausible as the others 
mentioned by him, namely, that the pressure of the 
Mongolian tribes farther east constrained their fore- 
runners to push on towards the fruitful and ill-defended 
lands of the West. 

The chapters dealing with the “tyrants ” Constantine 
and Maximus are less interesting than those which de- 
scribe the inrush of new life into the decaying Roman 

world. In these chapters the narrative is sometimes 
little more than a questioning commentary on events, 
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with a massive undergirding of justificatory notes. 
Everything, however, testifies to the care with which 
the Professor sought to disentangle the truth from 
amidst the maze of dubious stories, slanders and legends 
which fill the pages of the contemporary chroniclers ; 
and, though the result is patchy and unpleasing from 
the literary point of view, the genuine student will value 
the plodding “ piece-work” of Freeman more highly 
than the attractive but frequently fallacious dogmatism 
of Gibbon. The later historian embarks on a dogmatic 
and picturesque recital only where he is absolutely sure 
of his ground, as is notably the case in his descriptions of 
the sites of Vienne and Arles. The story of the fall of 
Constantine and of the death-of Gerontius also reveals 
the narrative power which the Regius Professor else- 
where held severely in check. 

After all, the intricate sword-play of these and other 
“tyrants” is of general interest only in so far as it 
helped to clear the way for the Teutons who settled in 
Gaul and Spain. To these last Freeman devoted much 
attention ; with his eye ever fixed on his main conten- 
tion he showed how different was the task confronting 
the Vandals, Alans and Goths, who settled in Spain, 
from that of the Saxons and Angles in Britain. The 
former had to deal with the demoralised relics of the 
Roman forces and with despairing Roman citizens, both 
of whom in no long time came to terms with invaders 
who showed themselves by no means merciless. The 
far crueller Saxons who swept the coasts of Southern 
Britain found before them townships of free Britons, 
who, having learnt to value their independence, fiercely 
opposed the new invaders. The Teutonic conquest of, 
or settlement in, Spain (at least as regards the civilised 
districts) was so easy that fusion speedily ensued 
between conquerors and conquered; and the latter, 
being the more numerous, imposed their type very 
largely on the resulting ethnic amalgam. On the other 
hand, the English conquest of Britain was so stubborn 
a task as to lead to the virtual obliteration of the 
Roman and British characteristics in the greater part of 
the island. Such is the argument. It is not unduly 
obtruded. In the main, the facts are set forth with 
all sobriety, though here and there one might venture 
to demur to some statements, e.g. as to the unrelenting 
fierceness of the Angles and Saxons—a characteristic 
which has probably been exaggerated by British and 
Gallic chroniclers. It also seems an excess of Teutonic 
zeal to call the report, at second hand, of the famous 
declaration of the Gothic chief Atawulf “as good evi- 
dence as can be.” And, highly important as was 
Atawulf’s avowed determination to rule in the interests 
of Roman law, it is hard to see why Freeman should 
on that account have included him “among the wisest 
and noblest of the world’s heroes and sages” (p. 178). 
Probably the historian would have toned down the ex- 
pressions of the lecturer had he lived to prepare his 
lectures for publication. They bear some signs of 
immaturity—the phrase “Gaulish realms” is thrice 
repeated in one sentence of chapter i.—but all students 
will value them for the careful piecing together of dis- 
cordant chronicles and for luminous generalisations such 
as the following: “ The Gothic sword wielded on behalf 
of the laws of Rome has been in truth the symbol of 
the whole history of the European world. . . .” 
Equally suggestive is the brief contrast with which this 
work ends between the life-work of Theodoric, the West- 
Goth, and Chlodowig, the Frank. 


J. Hotztanp Ross. 
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Tue Nationa Gattery. By Gustave Geffroy. With 
an Introduction by Sir Walter Armstrong. (Warne. 
25s. net.) 

Ir would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the 
expert criticism of the various schools of art represented 
in the National Gallery that is here gathered up into 
one volume, supplemented by a large number of good 
reproductions of typical paintings. As is well known, 
M. Geffroy ranks amongst the ablest living writers on 
ssthetic subjects, for he has a thorough knowledge of 
the principles that should govern all art production ; he 
is full of appreciation of the technical difficulties with 
which every artist has to contend, and, perhaps most 
important of all, he is able to look at art-work from the 
point of view of its producer, as well as that of the 
spectator. It is unfortunately too often forgotten that 
the true critic should be in touch with the artist as 
well as with his work, with the subjects of that work 
as well as with their treatment, and, failing this all- 
round sympathy, the most eloquently expressed opinion, 
however convincing from a technical point of view, will 
be comparatively valueless, for it will remain that of an 
outsider. 

Beginning with the English School, to which it is 
pleasant to find that a very considerable space is devoted, 
M. Geffroy depicts with remarkable precision the essen- 
tial characteristics of each master’s personality and of 
the work in which it is reflected, bringing out forcibly 
the peculiarities, setting that work apart from the pro- 
ductions of any other hand. In almost every page 
will be found some terse sentence that sums up the very 
essence of the matter. Of what he calls Hogarth’s 
“violent expressive painting” M. Geffroy says: “It 
strikes hard and goes straight to the mark ; it expresses 
without any circumlocution what the painter has under 
his eyes, what he feels, what he thinks.” He depicts 
Reynolds as an orator in colour, dwelling on his celerity 
and audacity; yet he recognises the famous portrait- 
painter’s limitations He fathoms the secret of Gains- 
borough’s art, the melancholy that distinguishes it from 
the happy creations of his rival, the subtle, nervous 
touch, the proud grace of his technique. The brilliant 
insufficiency and graphic mannerism of Lawrence do not 
escape him. He defines the position of Samuel Scott 
and Richard Wilson—with scant justice to the latter, by 
the way—as the chronological predecessors, not the pre- 
cursors, of the great English landscape painters; he 
pays a just tribute to Constable, claiming that he was 
the first who dared to reckon frankly with the coloured 
mystery that bathes all objects and looks upon Turner 
as an isolated phenomenon. With Wilkie and with 
Landseer he has, as might be expected, little sympathy 
or patience, and he dismisses with a few words of scant 
appreciation all the Pre-Raphaelites except Millais, 
whose portrait of Gladstone he admires extremely. 

In his examination of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
Dutch and German paintings in the National Gallery 
M. Geffroy proves himself as true a judge as of the 
works of the English masters. He points out that the 
collection of early Italian paintings is unique, forming 
a perfect epitome of the history of its development, and 
he dwells on its potent educational value—a value as 
yet only recognised by a few. Speaking of the influences 
that moulded the Flemish School he makes the sage 
remark that “the mysticism characterising it is quite 
alien to that of Italy, for it was combined with an 
intense and patient observation of the human counten- 
ance” ; and he says of the Dutch that they were more 
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mysterious than the Flemings, though they devoted so 
much of their attention “to the delicate and simple 
joys of the family and the life of homely things.” Ina 
word, M. Geffroy’s book is a truly valuable one that 
should be put into the hands of every art student at the 
outset of his career, that he may consider well, before 
the final step is taken, whether he has indeed the power, 
the faith and the courage that alone can justify his 
choice of a profession. Nancy BELL. 


The Passing of Pierrot 


Last Lerrers or Ausrey Bearpsizy. Edited by the 

Reverend John Gray. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 

THERE is something tragic in the inadequacy of these, 
the last letters of Aubrey Beardsley. Their publication 
serves absolutely no purpose. They are obviously 
printed to show the reality and the triumph of his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith—they do not 
do it. _Had they done this one thing simply and clearly 
they had made a fascinating human document. But 
they are bald and soulless as commercial letters. One 
reads page after page, baffled and bewildered that the 
exquisite genius of this wonderful youth should have 
been so dumb when he sat down to the writing of 
letters—and those letters, mark you, to a much-loved 
friend. There is scarce one happy literary touch, one 
artistic phrase from beginning to end. There is the 
saving sense of that beautiful friendship that existed 
between the doomed youth and his mother and sister ; 
yet even here the statement is strangely bald. Is it 
that the generous-hearted friend to whom he addressed 
these letters is the kindly priest who edits them and 
writes the preface? Is it that the dry, inartistic and 
colourless style of the writer of the preface chilled the 
artistic hand of the poor doomed lad whose craft has 
placed him amongst the immortals? It may be. Still 
more, it may be that the cutting out of passages that 
might offend the living has made them bloodless—of a 
surety it kills the spirit of letters, this shrinking from 
the whole truth, and is the surest proof that they are 
prematurely published. Indeed, I have seen bright and 
witty letters of Beardsley’s ; but, when I come to think 
of it, they were generally flippantly polemical—quips 
drawn out by witty attack. Nevertheless, the reason for 
our disappointment is most likely at the doors of Aubrey 
Beardsley himself, for what dainty literary genius he 
possessed shone in translation, or, what is next door to 
translation, in the imitation of some master’s style whom 
he was, as he himself used comically to say, “ pilfering.” 
For, though there are no letters from his correspondent, 
there is more than a hint to show the very noble friend- 
ship of the. unknown man—a friendship which surely 
must have drawn larger and wider and deeper letters 
from the youth had he had the literary power. 

One probes the book to find what beauty was revealed 
to Beardsley in the Church to which he went for 
spiritual help and comfort—for, be sure of it, it was 
in terms of beauty that he found the splendour of life. 
But one seeks in vain. What a revelation this wonderful 
boy (for he died little more than a boy)—what a revela- 
tion he might have discovered to us of the heights he 
saw through those laughing, mischievous, naughty eyes 
when those eyes were tear-stained and straining into 
the darkness, at serious gaze into the immensities. Yet 
when the book is shut, and one sits a-brooding upon the 
tragedy of this young life, and the glory of its achieve- 
ment, there seems to stalk even through the dried and 
withered grasses of these letters the ghoul-like horror 
that stared into the lad’s eyes, numbing his subtle 
fingers and holding back the eager feet from the 
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enjoyment of the few years that were given to him. If 
there is but small hint of his enthusiasms and his 
delights, of his triumphs and of his splendid moments, 
there is always at least the whisper of the trailing 
shadow of Death that dogged his every step; and one 
wonders again and anew at the marvellous beauty in 
which he arrayed the slenderest of his pictured thoughts, 
the sound of the pitiless Reaper’s reaping in his startled 
ears the while. Hatpane MACFALL. 


Tue TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLISH 
Literature. By Barrett Wendell. (Macmillan. 7s. 
net. 

uke far as regards the Elizabethan period and the 

immediately succeeding years, Professor Wendell’s new 

work would prove highly illuminative was expected by 
those who have valued the same writer’s excellent 

“William Shakspere.” The task undertaken in these 

pages is “to trace the course of that vague yet un- 

deniable thing, the temper of a nation,” during a 

period of time roughly covering the seventeenth century 

—a period selected by Professor Wendell because it was 

the first and last great period of English literature in 

which our own and our American cousins’ common 
ancestors played an equal part. We are shown the 
uprising, the splendour and the decline of Elizabethan 
letters and had our author then stayed his hand, we 
think he would have done well. The chapters on the 
earlier and the later Puritanism, on Milton and on 

Dryden, are in insight and freshness of view far behind 

their predecessors. 

Professor Wendell works out with abundance of illus- 
tration and of instructive comment the thesis that 
“spontaneous, enthusiastic, versatile experiment” led 
to a splendid outburst of freedom in poetry and in prose, 
a freedom which gave scope to the great Elizabethan 
writers to air their fancy to the top of its bent and to 
give their imaginaticns unrestrained license. Their 
achievements were almost unconscious, but quickly 
enough freedom froze into convention, tradition grew 
up into a monster that weighed heavily on the later 
writers, until, almost coincident with the great Rebel- 
lion, “ fastidiousness and excess replaced the old spon- 
taneous ease and freedom.” No new thesis, but more 
admirably worked out than ever before, and summed 
up thus by the writer: “ Imaginative outburst came 
first ; then came a little while when the surging force 
of imagination mingled nobly and vitally with the 
freshly developed sense of what could be achieved; 
finally came the time when a crushing sense of what 
had been achieved checked and repressed the force of 
the imaginative outburst.” Professor Wendell, as we 
have suggested already, might have rounded off his 
work—as far as any period of mental history can be 
cut free from its origins and results—with the decline 
and fall of the Elizabethan spirit, dealing more fully 
than he has done with some great figures of whom he 
can only find space to give us a glimpse; but it is un- 
gracious to make complaint of so thoughtful and so 
scholarly a contribution to critical literature. 

Particularly interesting, as was tobe expected, are 
some of the views expressed upon Shakespeare and his 
methods of work, so sane and so sound. Shakespeare, 
indeed, as is urged, did as regards form no new thing, 
he followed and profited by the experiments of others 
and “what other men had done well, Shakspere could 
always do better.” We cannot do better toward showing 
the value of this volume than to quote this passage 
concerning Shakespeare : 

“We must grant, to begin with, the mystery of his 
genius. We must grant that to him, more than to any 
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other man who has written our language, words and 
concepts were almost identical. We must grant that the 
slow but constant kindling of his imaginative power 
had begun so to glow that he could not help wakening to 
life the stiffly conventional characters which he found, 
as little more than names, in the tales and the fictions 
he adapted for the stage. We must grant, too, that by 
this time his imagination could not help suffusing each 
new drama with a subtle, unmistakable atmosphere of its 
own. And we must remember that he came to the ful- 
ness of his power at the moment when that wonderful 
Elizabethan world was in the very heyday of its enthu- 
siastic experiment. Granting and remembering all this, 
we can hardly fail to see that even though he worked 
with no deeper conscious purpose than an effort to do 
more effectively things which other men had already done 
well, he would probably have produced just such results 
as we have the happiness to possess. This explanation 
of him is the simplest. To seek in him for more, to 
fancy him a deliberate philosopher or teacher, seems 
wanton disregard of the principle that what may be 
rationally explained need not be held a miracle.”’ 


Nothing is taken from Shakespeare’s glory by admitting 
to how great an extent his work was imitative from the 
opening to the closing of his career any more than 
credit is added to his renown by endeavours to paint 
him a demi-god among men. Uninspired hero-worship 
has destroyed many a great reputation. As an example 
of Professor Wendell’s detachment from conventional 
views, we may note his discussion of the heavy reading 
made by most of Ben Jonson’s plays, if not by all of 
them. Jonson’s “imagination was unusually visual,” 
and to extract all the enjoyment we may from his plays 
we too must visualise the characters as did the writer, 
whereas in Shakespeare and in others—poets all—the 
general temper “is not that of outward observation, it 
is that of inward sympathy.” We would add to inward 
—spontaneous, uncalculating. In Jonson, every effect 
was calculated, in Shakespeare spontaneous, possibly 
almost unheeded. 

A remarkable contribution to the study of English 
letters; a healthy breeze of fresh air in the somewhat 
stifling atmosphere of literary criticism. 

W. TetenmoutH Snore. 


Georce Romney. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
(Duckworth. £3 3s. net.) 
More than twenty years ago Lord Ronald Gower wrote 
on Romney, bracketting him with Lawrence in a little 
book that takes its place in the series of “‘ Great Artists,” 
published by Sampson, Low. The new memoir he has 
prepared for the handsome volume before us is some- 
what more extended, but, pleasantly as it is written, it 
tells us little or nothing we did not know before either 
from Hayley’s “Life,” from Cunningham’s essay, 
from Mrs. Hamlin’s biography or George Paston’s 
“Little Book on Romney.” The fine work by Mr. 
Humphry Ward and Mr. William Roberts which ap- 
peared a few months ago is crowded with new facts 
and presents evidence of research which merited a richer 
harvest still. Lord Ronald Gower’s book, simple, honest, 
pleasing and straightforward as a recital, goes little if 
any further than before. The feeling of disappointment 
is increased as we extend our examination. The alpha- 
betical list of Romney’s works forming, we are told, 
“the most comprehensive catalogue of this painter 
hitherto presented,” is curiously defective, not a few 
names of known portraits being absent from the list. 
Again, the volume lacks an index, wherein the publisher 
has acted scurvily by the reader; for a book upon a 
frequently-biographed personality is not only read for 
pleasure, but kept for reference. A worse omission is 
to be observed in respect to the great sheaf of half-tone 
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reproductions which are bound together at the end of 
the book. The list of illustrations certainly contains the 
titles, but as the pages are not numbered you must 
fumble at your leisure to find the picture you seek. 
Among these illustrations, by the way, we find a group 
of two men entitled “ Portraits of the Artist and his 
Father?” in which the younger man is so entirely unlike 
the known portraits of Romney that such an assump- 
tion is unaccountable. Similarly, the sketch entitled 
“ Opelia ” (sic) (at the Fitzwilliam Museum) is so out of 
the Shakespearean spirit—which was not entirely foreign 
to Romney’s appreciation of the dramatist—and so un- 
like any Ophelia we ever saw that the attribution sug- 
gests another random shot. Even the printer’s reader has 
been careless ; he allows the author to speak of “ imagi- 
nary” when he means “imaginative” pictures, and to 
talk of the engraver Conde, who is, of course, Condé. 

When we come to the illustrations we have more 
praise, and recognise that they probably are the raison 
@’étre of the publication. The sixteen photogravures 
are excellently done, although frequently a little too 
black to render truthfully the tone of the original pic- 
tures ; and occasionally, we suspect, they are taken not 
from the pictures themselves but from mezzotints after 
the portraits. The greatest interest is with the six dozen 
half-tone reproductions in which the full range of 
Romney’s art is shown, from the tight, youthful like- 
nesses to his freest renderings of his fancy, whether 
in portraiture or in Fuselian rendering of Shakespeare 
or Milton. 


THE Sovut’s OrBIT; on, MAN’s JouRNEY To Gop. Com- 
piled, with Additions, by M. D. Petre. (Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Or course, it is always open to a modest author, on a 

subject which she is not, by many, the first to treat, to 

shelter herself humbly behind her sources of inspira- 
tion ; but it seems to us that in this case the freshness 
and homogeneity of treatment and the individuality of 
style would fully have justified the ordinary assertion 
of authorship, however far apart the originals of the 
thoughts which are here brought together and spun into 

a single cord. For the stamp of a single and an original 

mind is unmistakably set upon the whole book. 

One naturally approaches with something like distaste 
any attempt to empty of its original content an ancient 
formula and to furnish it with a new meaning. To 
many of us it would seem wiser, as well as more honest, 
to distribute the type and to start composing afresh. 
A mere verbal continuity seems hardly worth the 
trouble of conserving or the cost of mental contortions. 
But the peculiarity of these pages is that in them the 
residue of orthodoxy is made to serve a wider purpose 
than any of which it might have been supposed capable. 
We are so full of the battles that rage about the letter 
of the New Testament that we hardly realise the value 
it bears as it stands, apart from all questions of origin. 
Traditionalists are so sorely troubled by the attacks 
made upon their dogmatic heritage concerning the 
divinity of Christ that they are apt to underrate the 
precious assurance of His true manhood. Without 
burking, without showing even any anxiety as to the 
endurance of faith in the orthodox mysteries, the com- 
piler (to use her chosen style) builds here upon a founda- 
tion of which none can dispute the soundness—builds 
as no one could build who did not combine with a sound 
training in Thomistic theology and the philosophy of 
the scholastics a considerable knowledge of modern 
thought. We cannot here find space to trace the course 
of the general argument; we refer the reader to the 
book itself, and that with real confidence.. But we quote, 
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almost at random, a few lines which may be taken as a 
fair sample of the spirit and style: 

“ Nor is it merely as a whole, but in all its parts, that 
our spiritual life consists of a going and returning. It 
is a progressive series of pulsations like those of the 
advancing tide, each gaining on the last ; or its circlings 
are like those of the helix, each returning to God on a 
higher plane. There are dramatic conversions of souls 
that have lost God culpably, that have wilfully left home 
for a far country. But all alike, and not only those 
who have thus lost Him, need ever to seek Him; nor is 
He found by any once and for all in His fulness, but as 
it were bit by bit like the gold of a miser’s hoard.”’ 


And here again is a saying that must commend itself 
as a fine expression of a truth too intimately felt to 
be generally recognised as a feature of the search after 
the Highest : 

“Only in active dynamic union with our conscience, 
only in harmonising our inward life, pulse for pulse with 
the promptings and drawings of the Divine Spirit with- 
in, do we at once realise ourselves and realise God; we 
become something that we can feel and love and possess, 
even though our understanding cannot frame it, nor our 
speech give utterance to it save in such figures and sym- 
bols as “ Ditectus meus mihi et ego iili.”’ 





A Tupor Book or Arms. 
Some Feupat Lorps AND THEIR Seats, MCCCJ. 
Banners, STANDARDS AND BapGeEs FROM A TupoR MANv- 

SCRIPT IN THE CoLLEGE oF Arms. (J. Foster.) 

Turis Book of Arms is chiefly interesting from the fact 
that it supplies us with names which have disappeared 
from common knowledge and arms which we do not 
find elsewhere. They are very rudely tricked for the 
most part, but some have the true heraldic spirit. 
Perhaps the worst of them all are those of Bryan Talbot 
(p. 142), where, by-the-by, the lions ought to be spring- 
ing or leaping, and not rampant. 

It is difficult to blazon some of the coats, e.g. that of 
Water Skirlowe, which is left in its native obscurity, viz. 
Argent, a cross sable pale—fece—seve. Mr. Foster says: 
“One of these names Bishop of Durham.” In fact, 
this is the man himself, Walter Skyrlaw, who was sent 
by Henry IV. with Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, 
to France to explain to Charles VI. by what right he 
had attained the sovereignty. 

Again (p. 216), Cote Mawtalle, which Mr. Foster 
blazons “gyronny of three ‘arondia.’” How three, 
when there are only two colours? Might we suggest 
that “arondia” is not derived from “arrondi,” but 
“aronde,”’ a carpenter’s instrument shaped like a 
swallow’s tail ? 

Again, the Pewterers’ Arms (p. 206) are curious, 
inasmuch as it is said that they were confirmed in 1451, 
whereas Stow states that the Pewterers were not in- 
corporated till 13 Edward IV., and gives totally dif- 
ferent arms. 

Mr. Foster complains in his preface of the “ un- 
picturesque mimicry of the blazons introduced by ‘ The 
Ancestor,’”’ and fears we are “ unintelligibly threatened 
with the same in the future” (a distant future it seems 
to us) of the Victorian histories! Surely Mr. Foster 
cannot think the present way of blazoning is incapable 
of improvement ? 

Let us take a coat of arms at random—The Girdlers’ 
Company (folio 63, 3). Mr. Foster blazons this, 
“ Per Fess sable and argent a pale countercoloured three 
gridirons 2 and 1 of the second.” ‘‘ The Ancestor ” says: 
“Six pieces azure and gold with 3 golden griddles ”— 
surely simpler and more to the point! 

Again, Mr. Foster says: “3 lyons passant gardant in 
pale,” “ The Ancestor ” “3 leopards.” 
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It seems then that the proposed new blazoning is 
harmless enough. Suppose we were threatened with 
‘ruby, topaz, diamond, emerald, &c.” as in the little 
British Compendium now before us, dated 1730. 

We need not concern ourselves with the fabulous arms, 
for they have not even the merit of being amusing. 

Two of the standards call for remark—that of Edward 
IV. and that of the Duke of Ferrara. In the former 
case the names are given without blazons of the arms, 
and in the latter the coats are blazoned without giving 
the names. 

The quarterings of Lady Elizabeth Wydville are: 

1. Luxembourg. The lion should have a double tail 
and a cross on its shoulder to denote that they were of 
the Luxembourg-St. Paul branch. 

2. De Baux or Balzo. Of this family is the present 
Duc del Balzo, of Naples, who married the daughter of 
the late Lord Orford and bears the same arme—Gules a 
many-rayed silver comet. 

Marguerite de Baux was Lady Elizabeth’s grand- 
mother ; her father was Duc d’Andrie—Azure semée de 
lys gold. 

3. Lusingnan or Luzingem, King of Cyprus. Burelly 
silver and azure a lion rampant gules. This quartering 
is brought in in a very roundabout way through the 
counts of Brienne from Marie, daughter of Hugh de 
Luzingem, King of Cyprus. 

4. (Earldom of Ursius, i.e. Orsini). Her great-grand- 
mother was Sueva Orsini Bendy gules and silver on a 
chief party fesswise silver and gold a rose. 

5. St. Paul, 7.e. Chatillon—Gules 3 pales vair a label 
of five points azure. Gui de Luxembourg married 
Mahaud de Chatillon, sister of Guy, Comte de St. Paul. 

The standard of the Duke of Ferrara is interesting 
from the fact that if our late Queen had had a surname 
that name would have been Este. 

The arms on this standard are tricked all wrong. The 
Black Eagle of the Empire should have two heads and 
above it a golden imperial crown. 

The second quartering is France with a border in- 
dented gold and gules for difference. This was granted 
by Charles VII. to the Duke’s father in 1431. On the 
red pale between the quarterings are gold and silver 
keys to denote that he was Holy Standard-bearer. Over 
them should be the Papal Tiara. In the centre is the 
silver eagle of Este on an azure shield. 

It is curious of the knots, Bourchier, Harrington, 
Bowen, Heneage, Lacy, Wake, Stafford, Ormonde, &c., 
only the Bourchier and Wake knots are really knots 
at all, and they are only “ granny ” knots. 

In the first volume are beautifully reproduced the 
seals of the lords affixed to the intended letter to the 
Pope. In his preface Lord Howard de Walden barely 
mentions the important fact that these seals are no 
proof that the sealers sat in the Lincoln Parliament. 
[t is clear from the Wardrobe accounts that they were 
affixed in different parts of England. 

The biographies are interesting, and the plan (like 
that adopted by the D.N.B.) of giving authorities is 
most commendable. 

These books are sumptuously got up, but we dislike 
such highly glazed paper, and they are unwieldy. It 
is no joke having to hold up a volume which weighs 
exactly eight pounds one ounce. 


THe Poems or ALGeRNon CHARLES SwINBURNE. Vol. 
VI. (Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 
Sonnets oF Micuart AncEto Bvonarroti. Translated 


by J. A. Symonds. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Second Edition. (Smith, Elder. 
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Eacer Heart: a Curistmas Mystery-Piay. By A. M. 
Buckton. (Methuen.) 

Tue Book or THE Rose: Poems. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. (Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Love’s TrisutE, A SoNNET-SEQUENCE. By James White- 
head. (Foulis.) 


Sonnets or Sweet Sorrow. By David Lowe. (Glas- 
gow: F. W. Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Sones anp Sonnets. By Oswald Norman. (Nash. 


3s. 6d. 

THE ath volume in the new collected edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems consists wholly of the later work. 
It is entirely the later Swinburne—and that is the 
Swinburne who has passed his poetic zenith, as the later 
Wordsworth, the later Tennyson passed their poetic 
zenith, keeping the old manner but not the old inspira- 
tion. There is more than the old volubility, the old 
amazing and baffling torrent of words. The old research 
of metrical novelty is pushed almost to extreme ; the old 
metrical cunning is fully retained. But the allurement, 
the sensuous beauty, the imagination, the fecund fancy, 
the riotous ardour, are gone. We have the riot without 
the ardour, the Dionysiac orgie without the Dionysiac 
frenzy. Or, rather, we have the fetch and simulacrum 
of these things, the self-conscious wraith of the old 
revelling profusion. A clamorous and turbulent rhetoric 
definitely replaces poetry, and the verse becomes obscure 
from very froth of language. Least of all do we relish 
the political poems, for politics, at Mr. Swinburne’s 
best, always provoked his most rhetorical and inconti- 
nent mood. Moreover, his rhetoric is not good rhetoric, 
his eloquence not good eloquence ; it has not compression 
or pregnancy, and is too copious, too dishevelled for 
majesty or grandeur. It is worse than Shelley’s. There 
are exceptions in this volume. ‘Les Casquettes,” 
marred by too much, has large measure of the old 
torrential rhapsody. Above all, “A Nympholept,” 
though weakened by expansion (condensation and selec- 
tion have never been this poet’s strergth, any more 
than Shelley’s), has much which is in his very finest 
vein. Here rapture and intensity of feeling have re- 
turned to him, and not all his tricks of redundance 
and insistent mannerisms of iteration can conceal it. 
Here is poetry and the lyric pulse. 

From Mr. Swinburne to J. A. Symonds is a drop— 
competent craftsman though Mr. Symonds was, and 
though here he has the basis of Michael Angelo. These 
versions of the great sculptor’s sonnets merited the 
second edition they have here obtained. They are 
scholarly, refined and possess poetic feeling, while their 
technique shows the skilled hand. What they lack is 
what even a translation of a poet needs—poetic ardour, 
what we call inspiration. And one more thing— 
strength. But that is just what the stern and virile 
Florentine demands. The austere power of the original 
is absent from these polished and languorous renderings. 
Compare Wordsworth’s version of the lofty fifty-second 
sonnet. Symonds’ is much closer ; but Wordsworth has 
an elevated gravity and sweetness of diction and move- 
ment, an ascetic rapture, which sets him far nearer 
Michael Angelo. The one will please the scholar, the 
other the poet. And so it is with all, though here and 
elsewhere Symonds had the advantage of studying 
Wordsworth’s version, which gave him an evident “ lift.” 

The Christmas mystery-play called “ Eager Heart ” 
is by a lady and has been performed recently in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall. It is very unpretending and 
modelled on such monastic mystery-plays as the now 
famous “Everyman.” It is well constructed in its 
simple fashion, and, more than this, it is well written. 
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It is unusually well written, with true poetic feeling, 
grave and elevated thought, austere diction and a digni- 
fied handling of blank-verse. The verse has real move- 
ment—a most unaccustomed quality in the blank-verse 
of any but the greater poets. The little play deserves 
sincere praise. 

Of Mr. Roberts’ ‘‘ Book of the Rose” it can only be 
said that it has a certain lyric quality, a certain imagina- 
tion, of the strictly derivative kind. Craftsmanship is 
good and imitative ; ideas would be good were they not 
imitative; and the whole thing would be poetry were 
it Mr. Roberts’ own poetry. Not so with Mr. James 
Whitehead’s “ Love’s Tribute” and Mr. David Lowe’s 
“Sonnets of Sweet Sorrow”—both books of sdénnéts. 
Neither is an echo; either is the writer’s own, so far as 
that goes. But Mr. Whitehead is placidly and correctly 
mediocre, his ideas the ideas of all men, with no origi- 
nality in the expression. Mr. Lowe is ambitiously 
figurative, while his imagery is as unoriginal as the 
other’s directness and the result involved. Mr. Oswald 
Norman’s “ Songs and Sonnets ” reach the further depth 
of flat commonplace, relieved by abstractions with 
capitals, such as “ Duty ” and “ Religion.” Of the three 
we prefer Mr. Whitehead. 


Fiction 

THE BANDOLERO. By Paul Gwynne. (Constable, 6s.) 
The son of the powerful Marqués de Bazan is kidnapped 
and, in ignorance of his parentage, is brought up among 
peasants. The daughter of the outlawed Carassco, chief of 
Bandoleros, is placed by her father in the same farmstead. 
And it is Carassco who kidnapped Bazan’s son. But why 
the mystery? Why kidnap the boy; why persecute the 
Marqués? Why shall the two young people “smell of gun- 
powder ’’ if the one dare love the other? One must perforce 
quarrel with the author that he keeps his reader in ignorance 
of what is evidently common knowledge to other persons in 
the story. And it may be said that a great risk is run of 
losing the reader’s attention during those first hundred 
pages—pages which in the ordinary way should be increasing 
the reader’s interest. But patience is rewarded. Finally the 
author unbosoms himself—a little clumsily, perhaps, and to 
a very unwilling listener in the person of a priest; but the 
story, when it comes, is good. One is carried away not by 
the romance, which is romantic enough; not by the murder 
and bloodshed, which are gory enough ; but by the absolute or 
rather potential realism of it all. The author’s grip of his 
material is such that one must believe in the existence of 
the Bandolero Carassco, in the ogre El Tuerto, in the bull- 
fighter Blas, in the girl Petra, and in the farmer Zeno Pio. 
The scene in the wine-press, scenes in the mountain passes, 
scenes in the arena are photographs, not thumbnail sketches ; 
the descriptive passages have more than freshness to recom- 
mend them; the characters are not lay figures, cloaked and 
armed to the teeth; their souls are not from the costumier. 
Fantastic alone is the duel in the cavern between the blind El 
Tuerto and the reformed chief of police; but perhaps the 
author had no real sympathy with the reconciliation between 
persecuted and persecutor. 

DOLLY’S GOVERNESS. By George Somes Layard 
(Isbister, 1s. net.) Good farcical novels are so rare nowa- 
days that it is with an unusual enthusiasm we read 
“Dolly’s Governess, being the Strange Adventures of a 
Splendid Liar.’’ The plot is the converse of Mr. Hichens’ 
novel “ We Londoners.’” The Hon. Rupert Pomfret, a lead- 
ing member of the Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Society, 
while travelling down to South Fenwick to play his celebrated 
female réle in “ The Pedlar,’”’ at an amateur performance, 
improvises the express carriage into a dressing-room; and 
proceeds to try on his neat tailor-made costume. To his con- 
sternation two young girls suddenly enter ; the dismay of the 
luckless male intensifies when he finds that they are going to 
the same house as he himself; and the situation becomes so 
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crucial that he is forced to confess. This helps him but little, 
powerless as he is to remove the damning evidence of his 
masquerade. Fate, however, after throwing into his hands 
a letter from Mr. John Templeton to a Miss Humphrey, 
whom he has engaged as governess for his daughter Dolly, 
who resides near the next station on the line, completes her 
good offices by permitting Rupert to overhear a telegram from 
the real Miss Humphrey regretting her inability to come. 
The rubicon is then crossed, and la femme malgré lui is forced 
to assume the embarrassing réle of governess to a girl, with 
whom he is of necessity bound to fall in love. Complications 
ensue, but the knot is eventually untied successfully, only, 
however, to be formed anew into a marriage knot. The 
story is told with the requisite verve and swing, and we are 
only sorry that it was not longer. 

WITH SWORD AND PEN. By H. C. Irwin. (Unwin, 
6s.) One of the best stories of thrilling adventure and love 
and misunderstanding that has been written this year, and 
a capital study of the Indian Mutiny. The characters are 
clean-cut and distinctive; each one belongs to his own skin, 
fits into his own clothes; and his acts are in consequence 
inevitable and sincere even in his insincerities. The author 
knows his strength, that his talents lie in narrative ; and he 
gives the narrative method a simplicity and a “ go”’ by keep- 
ing it ever in action. There are no long-winded descriptions, 
no wearying details. If he slide occasionally into a dry official 
manner, it is only for a moment; and he jerks himself out 
of it before the yawn comes. A thoroughly good book of 
adventure. 

HOPE LORING. By Lilian Bell. (Isbister, 6s.) A 
good story for girls, bright and lively, of the irresponsible 
life of rich America. In the opening sentence, “ For sixty 
years the firm of Loring and Company had been a name to 
conjure by in the New Orleans stock market,’’ we get a taste 
of the atmosphere of the book, and eke of its grammar and 
style. But it is breezy and healthy and sentimental, and 
puts no strain on the intellect. “Occasionally she salted 
a morsel [of turkey] and fed it to her father, who submitted 
gracefully,’’ and so on. It would not be easy to guess 
why the book has crossed the Atlantic, for the characters are 
wholly conventional ; but it is cheerful reading enough. 


Short Notices 


SUN-BABIES. By Cornelia Sorabji. (Murray, 6s. net.) 
These studies in the child-life of India make delightful 
reading. They strike a fresh note among the many studies of 
childhood that have lately been published. For the child- 
hood of the sun-babies is very unlike that of their fellows 
in a colder climate; it is more picturesque and coloursome. 
The wisdom of the East sits oddly upon childish lips, and 
to us their early maturity seems marvellous. The small 
Hindu, Pagal, in the first sketch realises his responsibilities 
at the age of nine, and thus solicits work: ‘‘ Presence, I am 
a man-child. While my years were yet few my mother 
turned me adrift to earn my living. I have never gone food- 
less ; but the work I did was the work of a child. Now that 
my nine years are many, I would do the work of a man.”’ 
He becomes the Sahib’s Punkah boy, this small brown baby 
with “the face of a careworn angel and a smile which was a 
benediction,”’ and his small airs of authority and sage say- 
ings are delightful. Another charming sun-baby is the 
Chota Chaukidar, the one-garmented one with whom his 
mistress first makes acquaintance in the early freshness of a 
hot morning—‘“ a firm limbed gnome, clad in a very big 
yellow turban and—an amulet, salaaming in the pathway.”’ 
His exploits on the tennis courts, as a picker-up of balls— 
“ crickut,’’ as he called it—are well worth reading. Indeed, 
the whole book is full of brightness and humour. The 
author has revealed her own rare geniality and insight in her 
studies of these quaint ‘sun babies.”’ 

A SUMMERFUL OF CHILDREN. By Ella and Agnes 
Tomlinson (Dent, 10s. 6d. net.) To illustrate a book for 
juveniles by photographs of real children is an idea that 
might conceivably have brought forth good results. But in 
this volume the result is not good. In the first place the 
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letterpress is all mere scraps, here two lines of a nursery 
rhyme, here a whole verse, there, to vary the rhymes, a short 
—very short—story. The whole thing is disconnected and 
unsatisfactory. Those who want nursery rhymes will 
find them printed entire and better illustrated else- 
where. The stories lack fun or any dramatic quality, 
and we can imagine childish faces puckering in the 
effort of finding the kernel to them. Also, the repro- 
duction of the photographs leaves much to be desired. ‘ 

AT SHAKESPEARE’S SHRINE: A POETICAL 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Chas. F. Forshaw. (Stock, 
7s. 6d.) This work, a gathering together, as its title 
indicates, of the offerings in verse which poets have 
laid at the shrine of the greatest of them all, is by far 
the most complete and exhaustive of its kind. While, 
however, the collection of English verse on the subject, 
from sonnet to couplet and from ode to epigram, strikes 
us as adequate and comprehensive, we cannot but feel 
that the omission of any American poetry constitutes a 
serious gap. Surely in a country where Shakespeare 
is so much appreciated there must have been some 
tributes to him worthy of a place in this anthology. 
Of great English poets it is interesting to note here that 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Pope, Dryden, Arnold, Rossetti, 
the Brownings, Wordsworth, Byron, Burns, Milton, 
Gray, Hartley Coleridge, have all written on Shake- 
speare. The only important exceptions are Shelley, 
Keats and Tennyson. It is, of course, difficult to pick 
the finest from among so many gems, but, in our 
opinion, the palm must be given to the magnificent 
passage of Mr. Meredith, beginning :— 

“Thy greatest knew thee, Mother Earth, unsoured 

He knew thy sons.”’ 

The anthology is arranged alphabetically and contains 
an excellent index. Dr. Richard Garnett’s well-known 
lecture on plays partly written by Shakespeare 
(“Timon of Athens,’’ “Pericles,’’ “Henry VIII,” 
“The Taming of the Shrew,’’ and “ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen ’’) is reprinted at the beginning of the volume. 

THE DREAM GARDEN. A Children’s Annual. 
Edited by Netta Syrett. (Baillie, 5s. net.) A better 
children’s annual we have never seen, and a peep into 
it will give a fairer idea of its contents than we can do 
by words. Its price is very moderate in view of the 
many excellent contributions to be found between its 
covers. There is plenty of reading both for the child 
and the grown-up. When we mention a few names out 
of the fine list of contributors, such as Fiona MacLeod, 
Hilaire Belloc, Laurence Housman, Mary E. Mann, 
E. Nesbit, Norman Gale, Nora Chesson and A. M. 
Buckton, it may be seen that a high standard has been 
sought after and attained. The dainty charm and 
poetical fancy of Laurence Housman are displayed in a story 
entitled “The Tree that went round the World.’ It tells 
how “Littlest’’ found an answer to the question she pro- 
pounded to the old woodcutier, “ Mr. Poet says you are the 
wisest man he knows in all the world; are you?”’’ Special 
praise should be given to Mr. Norman Gale’s charming 
verses; one, “A Good Reason,’’ is quite delightful, while 
“Lullaby ’’ urgently demands a musical setting. The illus- 
trations are both varied and numerous, and ofttimes are 
excellent. Cause has certainly now been shown why every- 
body should buy this children’s annual. If purchased at 
once it will not be too late for Christmastide, when in the 
evenings the children, tired of their noisy playthings, cluster 
round the fireside and demand “ stories.”’ 

WILLOBIE HIS AVISA. Edited by Charles Hughes. 
(Sherratt & Hughes, 10s. net.) This scholarly and beautiful 
reprint is most welcome. All that could be done for the text 
of this curious and interesting work has been done. As poetry 
the verses are not of a high order, and it is more than doubt- 
ful if there were ever a living Willobie or his Avisa; we 
should have heard little of their adventures in the realms of 
love-making had it not been for the interference in them of 
the mysterious “ W. S.,’’ who may have been Shakespeare or 
anybody else with the same initials. Mr. Hughes, in his 
painstaking introduction, endeavours to prove many things, 
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but to our mind merely shows may-have-beens without pro- 
ducing any proofs that they are have-beens. One interpreta- 
tion of the facts and clues cannot be proved to be the true one 


Illustration from ‘* The Pilgrim's Progress” (Black) 


until it can be shown to be the only one, and this Mr. Hughes 
is not able to do. Admirably gotten up and well edited, this 
reprint is a fine addition to our Elizabethan library. 


Reprints and New Editions 


More carrots to be held before the nose of the reluctant 
donkey! although LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE (Finch, 2s. net.) hold a place of their own, and 
are scarcely now regarded as bait to allure the young ones to 
their Shakespeare. It has an introduction by the editor, 
George Sampson, which gives a very clear and concise account 
of the lives of Charles and Mary Lamb. It should surely serve 
to make the children long to know more about “ Elia ’’ and his 
poor afflicted sister. The letterpress and binding are admir- 
ably simple and dignified, and should commend the book to 
many. It might be given in conjunction with a visit to the 
theatre to witness a Shakespearean production, or it would 
make a desirable school prize.—The illustrations to Messrs. 
Black’s reprint of THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS (6s.) are 
worthy of note; I have seldom seen illustrations that I like 
better. The picture of the conflict between Apollyon and 
Christian is quite remarkably good. I congratulate Miss 
Gertrude Hammond. The print is bold and easy to read; 
very different from a small cramped copy I remember reading 
from in my childhood. Altogether a very worthy reprint.—I 
venture to wonder if children often read Kingsley’s WATER 
BABIES now? (Macmillan, 2s net.) Old-fashioned aunts 
still, I believe, persist in giving it to nephews and nieces, in 
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the belief that in some mysterious way it is good for them, 
but I am fairly certain that the nephews and nieces would 
have preferred something less dry. But, there, no doubt 
children vary in their literary likes and dislikes as much as 
grown-ups, and perhaps there are children who like “ The 
Water Babies,” although I have not met them.—Three of 
Fenimore Cooper’s books—NED MYERS (Blackie, 2s.), 
THE DEERSLAYER, and THE LAST OF THE MOHI- 
CANS (Macmillan, 2s. each net). The two last mentioned 
have illustrations by Mr. H. M. Brock, and are much smaller 
volumes than the first. Although “ Ned Myers”’ was written 
with a purpose, and is more or less an autobiography, it is an 
excellent yarn to be given to a boy who dreams of life before 
the mast. It was, it will be remembered, Balzac who said of 
Fenimore Cooper’s writings: “ Never did the art of writing 
tread closer upon the art of pencil.’”’ Three capital books 
for boys._-Another old favourite greets me—ROBINSON 
CRUSOE (Blackie, 2s.) A stoutly bound, workmanlike 
volume that will stand much wear and tear. I note it is a 
reprint of the author’s edition, 1719, and that the text of the 
original has been very closely followed. Books may come and 
books may go, but “Robinson Crusoe’”’ will always be a 
prime favourite with boys. Now I leave prose and turn to 
poetry.—-A very dainty reprint is KILMENY, by James 
Hogg, with illustrations by Mary Corbett (Lane, leather 
1s. 6d: net; cloth 1s. net). It forms the twenty-third volume 
of the Flowers of Parnassus Library, a well-known and 
deservedly popular series.—-I need say little about Professor 
Skeat’s version of Chaucer’s THE PRIORESS’S TALE 
(The King’s Classics, Moring, 1s. 6d. net). The Professor’s 
name is a warranty that it has been done into modern 
English in a scholarly and reverent manner, while the King’s 
Classics are already famous for their letterpress and artistic 
format.—I should value the POEMS OF CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI more had the introduction by William M. 
Rossetti been omitted (Golden Treasury Series, Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. net.) Another volume in the same series consists of 
Frederick Locker Lampson’s delightful LONDON LYRICS. 
Who does not know and has ofttimes echoed : 
“ Piccadilly! Shops, palaces, bustle, and breeze, 

The whirring of wheels, and the murmur of trees ; 

By night or by day, whether noisy or stilly, 

Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly.”’ 
We have no such poet, more’s the pity, who sings 
the praises of London to-day.—Two more volumes in 


the charming Thin Paper Classics—Homer’s ILIADS 
and ODYSSEYS, translated by George Chapman 
(Newnes, 3s. 6d. net.) They are as usual admir- 


ably gotten up and altogether desirable. This series is a plea- 
sure in the hand, and equally so upon our bookshelves.—The 
first volume of a new edition of SHAKESPEARE is sent me 
by Messrs. Blackie (1s. 6d. net.) Certainly there are many 
Shakespeares vieing each with other for public favour, from 
small thumb books to massive dignified volumes. Messrs. 
Blackie think there is still room for a further edition, and 
the Red Letter Shakespeare deserves well of the book-buying 
world. It is printed in black and red, and is edited by 
Mr. E. K. Chambers. The first venture is THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE. An ideal edition for the general 
reader.—George Herbert’s POEMS in the Red Letter 
Library have just been issued by the same publishers (2s. 6d. 
net). There is an able and discriminating introduction by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, who pertinently 
remarks that “George Herbert’s real fame and influence have 
deen lessened, generation after generation, by often indiscri- 
minate praise.”’—It is good indeed to have Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s Globe Edition of MILTON in a handsome new 
dress, an excellent leather binding, and for such a work the 
price of five shillings is extremely moderate. F. T.-S. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 
Parker, J., D.D., The Epistle to the Ephesians (Hodder & Stoughton), 5/0. 
Campbell, the Rev. R. J., Sermons Addressed to Individuals (Hodder & 
toughton), 6/0. 
Church Teaching at Home (S.P.C.K.), 0/6. 
Macdonell, Anne (translated), The Words of Saint Francis (Dent), 1/0 net. 
Mitohell, the Rev. D. Gibb, Yule-tide (Bagster), 0/6 net. 
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Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Kent, Armine T., Otia: Poems, Essays, and Reviews (Lane), 5/0 net. 

The Georgics of Virgil (translated into English verse by Lord Burghclere) 
(Murray), 10/6 net. rat 

Collingwood, W. G., King William the Wanderer, an old British Saga, from 
old French Versions (Brown, Langham), 2/6 net. 

Passmore, the Rev. T. H., Maria Creatrix and Other Poems (Stock), 3/6. 

Daily Thoughts from Dante Alighieri (selected by J. B.) (Stock), 5/6 net. 

Alice: an Adultery (Society for the Propagation of Religious Truth), 5/0 net. 

Rossetti, D. G., Poems, Vol. I1., with illustrations from his own Pictures 
and Designs (Ellis & Elvey), 32/0 net per set. 

Radford, Dollie, The Young Gardener's Kalendar (Moring), 2/6 net. : 

Bradley, A. C., Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear, Macbeth (Macmillan), 10/0 net. ; 

Sidgwick, H., Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses (Macmillan), 10/0 net. 

Macbremen, The Death of Lady Wallace (Gardner). 

Childe-Pemberton, Harriet L., Her Own Enemy, a Play in Four Acts (Long), 


2/6 net. : 
History and Biography 
Harbottle, T. B., Dictionary of Battles (Sonnenschein), 7/6. 
Williamson, J. M., M.D., The Life and Times of St. Boniface (Ventnor: 
Knight), 5/0 net. 


Art 
Baldry, A. L., The Wallace Collection (Goupil), 21/0 net. 


Science 
Wundt, W., Principles of Physiological Psychology, Vol. I. (translated by 
EK. B. Titchener (Sonnenschein), 12/0. 
Turner, Dr. H. H., Astronomical Discovery (Arnold), 10/6 net. 


Educational 

Byron, Selected Poetry (edited by J. W. Duff) (Blackwood), 3/6. 

Cheyney, E. P., A Short History of England (Ginn), 6/6. 

Calleott, Lady, Little Arthur’s History of England (Murray), 1/6. 

Browning, E. B., Selected Poems (edited by E. Lee) (Ginn), 1/6. 

Swinstead, P. E., How to Draw a Map from Memory (Blackie), 1/0. 

MacArthur, M., British History in Review (Blackie), 1/6. 

Kaiser, R., Choix de Lectures Frangaises (Blackie), 1/6. 

Erasmus’s Praise of Folly (Blackie), 0/8. 

Emerson, Select Poems (Blackie), 0/2. 

Poynting, J. H., and Thomson, J. J., A Text-Book of Physics: Heat 
(Grittin). 

Merrill, W. A. (selected by), Latin Hymns (Boston, U.S.A.: Sanborn & Co.). 

Miscellaneous 

Carver, T. N., The Distribution of Wealth (Macmillan), 6/6 net. 

Hunter, R., Poverty (Macmillan), 6/6 net. 

** Daily Mail * Year Book, 1/6. . ; 

Annual Progress Keport, Archwological Survey, Panjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, 1904, 1/4. 


Reprints and New Editions 

Watson, Wm., Poems, 2 vols. (Lane), 9/0 net. 

Hazlitt, Wm., Collected Works, Vol. XII. (edited by A. R. Waller and 
A. Glover) (Dent), 7/6 net. 

Service of the Synagogue (Routledge), 3/6 net. 

Herbert, G., Poems (Blackie), 2/6 net. 

Johnson’s Table Talk (Blackie), 2/6 net. 

Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice (Blackie), 1/0 and 1/6 net. 

Davidson, J., The Ballad of a Nun (Lane), 1/0 and 1/6 net. 

Weymouth, R. F. (edited by E. Hampden-Cook), The Christ has Come 
(Simpkin, Marshall), 2/6 net. 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (Blackie), 2/0. 

Kingston, W. H. G., Manco (Blackie), 2/0. 

Cooper, J. F., Ned Myers (Blackie), 2/0. 

Cooper, F., The Deerslayer (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 

Lampson, F. L., London Lyrics (Macmillan), 2/6 net. 

Sherman, Ellen B., Taper Lights (Springfield, Mass.: Gordon Flagg Co.), 
$1.25 


Browning, Elizabeth B., Poetical Works (Frowde), 5/0. 
Tennyson, Poems (Frowde), 5/0. 
Browning (edited by Basil Worsfold), Men and Women, 2 vols. (Moring), 
2/6 net each. 
Fiction 
Spurr, H. A., “ Stories from the Plays of Alexandre Dumas” (Tutin), 
2/6 net; Wynne, May, “‘ Ronald Lindsay "’ (Long), 6/0. 


Periodicals, &c. 


“Current Literature,” “ Pictorial Comedy,” ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine,” “ Re- 
view of Reviews,” ‘‘The Cosmopolitan,” “The Library World,” 
““Chambers’s Journal,” ‘“‘ Stapleton Magazine,” ‘“‘ Literary News,” 


“ University Extension.” 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 
Messrs. A. Maurice & Oo. (General), 23 Bedford Street, W.C.; Mr. William 
Downing (‘‘ Chaucer's Head” Book Circular), Birmingham; Messrs. H. 
Sotheran & Co. (General), 140 Strand; Mr. J. Jacob (General), 149 Edg- 
ware Road, W.; Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich (General), 68 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.; Messrs. A. O. McClurg & Co. (General), Chicago. 


Foreign 
Biography, &c. 
Simon, Helene, Robert Owen (Jena: Fischer), 7m. 
Bertaut, J., Marcel Prévost (Paris: Sansot), 1f. 
Schlumberger, G., L’Epopée Byzantine, & la fin du Dixitme Sidcle, troi- 
sieme partie (Hachette), 40f. 
Norges Gamle Love, 1388-1604 (Christiania: Grondahl & Son). 
Topography 
Geffroy, G., La Bretagne (Hachette), 40f. 
Miscellaneous 
Holder, A., Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig : Teubner). 
New Editions 
Barrés, M., La Vierge Assassinée, and De Hegel aux Cantines du Nord 
(Paris: Sansot), lf. each. 
Periodicals, &c. 


“La Vérité sur le Congo,” “L’Italia Moderna,” “ Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft.” 
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at my books and musing upon them. It is a 

pleasant hour, this, when daylight is fading, the 

shadows creeping up in the corners of the room, 
when the firelight casts strange forms on walls and 
ceiling and when one can see the things around in 
a grey mistiness, I was musing upon my books, saying 
to myself that they were my very dear friends and that 
I delighted to entreat them kindly. I was speculating 
as to whether they returned my affection and from this 
point my musings led me to ask how much of feeling 
books possess. 

Could they speak other thoughts than those given to 
them by their creators, would they tell me that my 
treatment of them though well intentioned was not 
always grateful to them? Would that squat little 
volume of Goldsmith’s “ Essays” declare that he is tired 
of being taken down and read so frequently, as of late 
has been the case? Further, is this volume a “he” or 
a “‘she”? Are books feminine or masculine or merely 
neuter? I should like to think that they were feminine, 
though then their feelings would suffer sorely when they 
grow old and dishevellel. 

Then another thought came to me: if my books have 
sensation, how do they feel the one toward the other? 
Have they their likings and dislikings, their loves and 
their hates? My system of arranging my books may be 
the cause of much heart-burning, even of real suffering. 
I group them as far as possible according to subject- 
matter, though I keep my essays and poetry together ; 
of course, this plan is sadly modified by questions of 
size. So I thought to myself that perchance this 
arrangement so convenient to myself might be the cause 
of grave disquiets and of many heartachings to my 
friends. It is all very well for me to place “ Elia” cheek 
by jowl with a selection of Carlyle’s Essays, but has 
the juxtaposition proved pleasant to the volumes in 
question? One is a dainty person, clad in leather 
decked with gold; the other goes in cloth, with ne’er 
a trace of precious metal. They rub shoulders all 
day long—and all night—and leather may be com- 
plaining bitterly of such shabby companionship and my 
ears have been stopped. Even though they be friendly 
and neither have a trace of snobbery, may they not 
have tired of one another’s company and have thirsted 
for change of society? Let me be on the safe side and 
place between them a volume of Addison and of 
Thackeray—‘‘ The Roundabout Papers ’”’—two courtly 
gentlemen sedately yet adequately garbed ; such change 
can surely do no hurt. Then there may be woe over 
family severances. My edition of Walton’s “ Angler” 
is small though handsome ; I cannot place it beside the 
tall folio that contains the ever-green ‘ Lives.” Yet 
may they not be crying out at this ruthless and con- 
tinued separation, being loving brethren? What shall 
I do? May not my “Angler” feel shy of standing 
beside his taller brother? I will not venture to disturb 
them, remembering also that brethren do not always 
dwell together in unity and that little books on their 
shelves may not agree. Or in the case of the novels of 
Charles Dickens ; if they were a complete set there can 
be little doubt that I should have acted rightly in 
putting them together ; but they are an odd lot, bought 
here and there, now and then ; some richly dressed, some 
almost in rags; some illustrated, others plain, others 
coloured ; some set forth in fine clear type, some, alas! 
in print which strains the eye; some on paper of stout- 
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ness, some on paper very thin. Will not “ Copperfield ” 
have suffered discontent at the one-volumed, well-worn 
appearance he shows beside his elder, two-volumed, over- 
illustrated “ Pickwick”? I hope not, for the signs of 
wear are but tokens of greater love on my part. Then 
here stands one of my few first editions, a present from 
a friend, beside a choice reprint of a first edition. Does 
the former hurt the latter by sneers at make-believes 
and pretenders? May be, so I will shift them, and put 
between them for peace sake a second edition—nay, it 
is a third—of Howell’s “ Letters,’ with which none 
could be churl enough to quarrel, for he hides his quaint- 
ness in a suit of well-according brown. 

But in all this may I not be sadly wronging my good 
friends? They are superior to us men and women in 
so many matters that I dare hope that they are never 
snobs and never envious and never jealous. But still 
they may have their tastes and who shall say them nay ? 

I do not love my friends for their garb; clothes are 
“the birdlime of fools,” so why should I so misjudge 
my books as to think that they should do so? But 
they have souls, and some books are kindred to one 
another, some are not. ‘‘ Elia” may respect ‘‘ Waver- 
ley,” but I do not fancy he loves him. I can guess the 
sort of company that “Elia” desires to keep, so why 
should I deprive him of it? Let me place him in the 
fellowship that he would love and enjoy, with Spenser 
and Shakespeare and Marlowe and Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Goldsmith and Thackeray. Miss Austen 
would scarce thrill with delight at finding herself set 
next to Sterne, or Ruskin be charmed with the company 
of Master Lyly ; Goethe might profess a profound admi- 
ration for but scarce would hobnob with Dr. Johnson, 
and so I must look upon my shelves with other eyes 
than heretofore I have done; must consult other tastes 
beside mine own. 

Yet a further point: good works must surely be 
above any carping spirit of praising time past and the 
fruit thereof? A classic would not, I trow, stand upon 
his dignity, announcing loudly his ancient birth or his 
greatness of station, looking sourly the while upon all 
new-comers as upstarts and intruders? I fancy that I 
hear a murmur of kindly greeting to the newly printed 
book, the fresh work of a fresh mind. Among books 
there can surely be no exclusive circle save that founded 
upon merit? My books will press themselves closer 
together to make room for any worthy addition to their 
number, preferring to be crowded rather than to leave 
out in the cold, shelfless and forlorn, any new work 
with just claim to their comradeship. 

See—while I have been dreaming this dream the 
light of day has quite gone out and the window frames 
a square of darkness ; the fire has burnt low, the embers 
shedding a dimmer glow over my room. I light my 
candles, draw the curtains close and put more coals 
upon the fire. Then as the lights burn up bright I look 
round at my shelves; there are my friends decked out 
in yellows and blues and browns and white; some that 
have cost me much—as “much” is measured by my 
modest purse—some that were priced by inappreciative 
booksellers at a mere two pence, but all in. varying 
degrees dear to me. They look very sedate in their 
serried ranks; so sedate, in truth, that they can for- 
bear to smile at the fancies of their master. Master! 
Yes, I in this little room am master of how much of 
wisdom and beauty and truth! For a few shillings 
any man or woman of heart and head can purchase 
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priceless friends. You, fellow bookman, may not dream 
over your treasures as I am wont to do, but do not laugh 
at me; my dreams are harmless to you and make me 
happy. An you laugh, you be no true ee er 


The Human Will 
I1I]—The Will-not-to 


© our consideration of reflex action must now be 
added that of inhibition, the remarkable 
function of the nervous system which is super- 
added to reflex action as this leads, in racial 

and individual development, to Volition itself. 

The nervous system, as I have said, may be regarded 
as an infinitely complex congeries of reflex arcs. But it 
may also be regarded as comparable to the military or 
legislative system, wherein are officers and officials of 
numerous grades, each with authority over his inferiors, 
and each, save the supreme head, in his turn under the 
control of his superiors. It is to Dr. Hughlings Jackson, 
one of the makers of neurology, that we owe this illumin- 
ating conception of the different “ levels” in the nervous 
system. Thus at the level of the lower end of the 
spinal cord are certain centres which can (and, in the 
infant, do) act reflexly, setting certain muscles in motion 
in response to certain stimuli. At a higher level in the 
nervous system are other centres which can control these 
and prevent or inhibit the customary reflexes. Just 
above the upper end of the spinal cord, again, is the 
punctum vitale, or respiratory centre, the cells of which, 
in response to certain stimuli from the lungs and else- 
where, never fail, day and night, from the cradle to the 
grave, to stimulate certain muscles which cause air to 
enter the lungs. This centre, however, is also under the 
command of centres at higher levels, the activity of 
which can automatically hurry or make irregular or 
retard the act of breathing ; whilst the highest centres of 
all permit us consciously to affect the respiratory act in 
any way we please. 

Now this power of inhibition is the ultimate expres- 
sion of nearly all that is most admirable in man. In it is 
the germ of self-control, of restraint, of the power to say 
“no,” of the power to “look after,” preferring distant 
but enduring gain to immediate but transitory, scorning 
the apples by the way for what may never be more than 
an ideal goal. Inhibition, then, when developed into the 
will-not-to, is at once the antithesis of volition, as com- 
monly understood, and its highest expression. We must 
study it with care. 

If you cross one leg over the other and sharply tap, 
with the edge of your hand, the superjacent knee, just 
below the knee-cap, the leg will be jerked forward. 
Much more markedly will it jerk if the stimulus be 
applied by a friend when you are thinking of something 
else, and especially if you have interlocked your fingers 
and are striving to pull your hands apart. Now this 
“ knee-jerk” may be regarded as a typical reflex action ; 
but we have already observed that it varies (inversely) 
with the amount of attention which the subject gives to 
it. The centre for this reflex is in the spinal cord, and 
to the centre there run the volitional motor fibres from 
the leg-centre on the surface of the brain. Now, if any- 
thing has happened to break or press upon these motor 
fibres in their course from the brain to the cord, or if the 
cells from which they start have been destroyed, it is 
found that the involuntary knee-jerk is greatly ex- 
aggerated ; whilst, of course, any voluntary jerking of 
the leg is impossible. If, on the other hand, the motor 
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cells in the brain, or their fibres, are irritated, that is, 
stimulated, by anything, the knee-jerk is greatly 
diminished. It is obvious, then, that the brain-cells, in 
health, are constantly exerting an inhibitory or restrain- 
ing action upon the cells in the spinal cord. What is 
true of this reflex is true of dozens more ; and in many 
cases the inhibitory action of the upper centre is so 
powerful that no reflex action occurs save when the 
upper centre or its conducting fibres are weakened and 
unable to prevent the lower centre from discharging the 
reflex action which it is there to perform, the higher 
authorities permitting. 

But now that we understand what is meant by in- 
hibition let us contemplate this remarkable fact, the 
significance of which, if I am correct in my interpreta- 
tion of it, has escaped previous students of this subject. 
The path of volition is identical with that of inhibition. 
The same nerve-cells and fibres discharge the function 
both of restraining the knee-jerk, and, when you please, 
of making the knee jerk. Yet we have always believed 
that all nerve impulses are identical, varying only in 
intensity ; and to the student of the nervous system it is 
almost incredible that the same nerve fibres can convey 
messages so different that one issues in action and the 
other in repression. I incline strongly to the belief that 
the original and primary function of the brain-centre is 
to control or inhibit the lower centre in the spinal cord ; 
and that, at any rate at first, when the brain-centre 
came to command the spinal centre to act, all it really 
did was to refrain from the customary restraint: it did 
not command so much as permit. 

In other words, I believe that the human will, volition 
as we are conscious of it, is essentially not a positive but 
a negative thing, in the sense that a command is positive, 
but permission negative. Action, on this view, is the 
result of permission given for a certain complex of what 
are really reflexes ; in other words, action is the result of 
a cessation or inaction of inhibition on the part of the 
highest centres. They cease to restrain, and the result 
is action. On the other hand, inaction (I do not mean 
inertia, but the power to sit still, to hold tight when the 
horse runs away, to “ bide your time,” to be a still man 
in a blatant land) is the really active and truly volitional 
process, since it depends on the active and positive power 
of inhibition or control exerted by the higher centres 
upon the lower. And this I know, that inhibition is far 
older and far more essential to successful nervous action 
than is conscious volition or realisation of the self, as 
an academic psychologist would say: for inhibition is 
known as a nervous fact in the history of life many 
zons before the development of self-consciousness in 
man. 

I cm aware that this subject is by no means easy, and 
it is not every reader who will have sufficient power of 
inhibition to enable him to arrest the natural reflex of 
going on to the next article without bothering to see 
whether there may not be something intelligible in this. 
But I find much satisfaction in a theory which lays em- 
phasis on self-control in an age when the older virtues 
are being decried as ‘‘ bourgeois” and “ undistin- 
guished”; besides which I believe the theory of the 
genesis of what we call will in the will-not-to, at first 
subconscious, to be true and significant; not that any 
father is a good judge of his own baby. 

C. W. SaLzesy. 





See column ii., page 647. 
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Music and Drama 


E have opera, words sung to musical accom- 
paniment ; music-drama, where words and 
music play an equal part ; plays with partial 
musical accompaniment—such, for example, 

as “‘ The Tempest” as now performed by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree ; pantomime and various minor forms such as comic 
opera and musical comedy. At the Savoy Theatre are 
now being presented ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” a sordid 
tale of village profligacy, a spoken version of the well- 
known opera, accompanied by almost continuous excerpts 
from Mascagni’s score, and “ Pagliacci,” a dramatic 
version of Leoncavallo’s opera by Mr. Charles Brook- 
field. From the interesting performances of these two 
converted operas the conclusion may safely be drawn 
that the emotional effect of a human drama is vastly 
enhanced by suitable music. But—the “ human” and 
“suitable” provide the rub, and we fancy Mr. Hare 
and Mrs. Brown-Potter cannot hope to attain a real 
success until they forsake their endeavour to extract 
a “human” play from an opera book or to render 
“ suitable ” as an accompaniment to spoken words music 
written to support words sung. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” is so hopelessly sordid, 
squalid, and the music so terribly noisy, vulgar, that 
the well-intentioned and often skilful efforts of the 
actors go for naught, but with “‘ Pagliacci” the material 
is better and the result therefore more satisfactory, at 
times even impressive and _ touching. There is 
‘humanity ” in the tale ; the old, old tale of Harlequin, 
Columbine, Pantaloon and Clown; the lover, the wife, 
the old fool husband, the buffoon ; types all, old as the 
world yet young to-day as they were yesterday ; simple 
in emotions as all fixed types are—as most healthy 
human beings are. Therefore their emotional appeal to 
us is direct and effective. And there is always pathos 
in the picture of the private griefs of the public jester. 
So the story of “ Pagliacci” goes home, but as put 
together by Leoncavallo it is essentially operatic, making 
no pretence to reality. Clandestine meetings are held 
in mid-village and so forth, all of which is forgiven, 
even unnoticed, in opera, but is glaring and distracting 
in drama. In a word, Mr. Brockfield has not done 
his work well. Perhaps it was an impossible task he 
was set, hampered as he was by music ready written. 
The task was set to him upside down. What is wanted 
is a straightforward, simply-emotioned, human play, a 
mingling of comedy and of tragedy. This provided, the 
composer can commence his task and furnish a fitting 
musical accompaniment—and then we shall have a great 
work of art. Charpentier in his ‘“ Louise” has come 
near to this thing, and as we listen to his work we ask 
ourselves would not his words be better spoken? At 
any rate, it would be an interesting experiment and so 
is this one at the Savoy Theatre, which should be wit- 
nessed by all who take a genuine interest in the dramatic 
art. As for the performance it is on the whole very 
good. Mrs. Brown-Potter is a thought too studied, too 
restrained as Nedda; Mr. Charles Warner is admirably 
forceful as Canio, Mr. Gilbert Hare quietly sardonic 
and remorseless as Tonio and Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw, 
an actor of temperament, plays to perfection the heart- 
less liar and profligate Silvio. I hope the experiment 
will be pushed farther and would venture to suggest 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” as,a suitable theme, with 
music by Mr. Edward German. May I be thire to see. 

A long and gloomy afternoon’s entertainment was 
provided by the Stage Society on Monday.  Tolstoi’s 
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“The Power of Darkness” presents a terrible picture 
of sordid crime and depraved humanity. Because it is so 
terrible it is impressive, just as a graphic newspaper 
account of an unusually horrible crime commands atten- 
tion. Its strength is the strength of brutality, which 
can never be force. The scenes, the characters, the 
language—all are coarse and brutal. Looking back, 
one almost feels that it must have been a specially un- 
pleasant nightmare, such as in our waking thoughts we 
could never consciously imagine. But the programme 
before us forbids this conclusion—it was real. “The 
Power of Darkness ” is meant to be a picture of Russian 
peasant-life ; yet, were it not for its strange dress and 
setting, it might just as well have been a story of White- 
chapel. Crime is neither Russian nor English, and 
Tolstoi’s play is simply a picture of crime, crime without 
any alleviating circumstances. It is a black picture 
without any relief ; every character in the play is utterly 
depraved and worthless with the exception of a child 
who, even at ten years of age, feels a premonition that 
she will ultimately sink into the same mire. It is not 
art ; it is a picture of disease and as such should never 
have been put upon the stage. The disease of the human 
frame, the gradual eating away of muscle and bone, is 
not considered a fit subject for presentation on the stage. 
Why, then, should we sit for four hours studying diseased 
minds and moral rottenness? The characters in the 
play rend one another like wild beasts, each for himself 
and no thought for his neighbour. They snarled at one 
another like brutes over a desirable carcase. One forgot 
to think of them as human beings, except occasionally 
when old Akim feebly appealed to God and reminded 
us that we were watching the decay of human souls. 
The details we were asked to listen to were nothing 
short of disgusting. Language may be forcible without 
being coarse, and coarseness never yet atoned for lack 
of strength. It was not edifying, and I am surprised 
that the Stage Society, who have done excellent work, 
should have chosen such a play. What purpose did 
they think could be served by the production of “ The 
Power of Darkness”? If this is a sample of the play 
that our actor managers decline to produce, then we are, 
indeed, thankful that such sane persons exist. If such 
plays as Tolstoi’s were to occupy the boards the play- 
house would be a detestable place. There may be very 
little art in many of this season’s successes, but at 
least they are healthy, cheerful nonsense. The most 
morbid-minded person can have little to say for Tolstoi’s 
play ; in fact, the man who rails against sentimentalism 
and idealism in art and literature must have been 
largely reconciled to it on Monday afternoon. Was this 
the real object of its production, instead of the seeming 
denunciation of the love of drink and of money ? 

If such a play should be produced at all, then must 
we praise the work of the producer, M. Max Behrend, 
who certainly did wonders. Excellent work was also 
done by the cast, who, in view of the almost insuper- 
able difficulties of their task, acquitted themselves well. 
Mr. Lyall Swete gave a very clever sketch of a sensual, 
cowardly peasant, whose weakness and love of drink 
put him into the clutches of his even less scrupulous 
women folk. Nikita’s awakening remorse at the end 
of the fourth act was finely indicated ; he even for the 
moment made the scene with his aged mother dramatic, 
which the play, as a whole, certainly is not. As the 
wife who first deceives and then poisons her old husband 
in order to wed Nikita, Miss Italia Conti’s acting was 
worthy of great praise. Owing to the illness of 
one of the cast she undertook the part without re- 
hearsal, and in these trying circumstances she did 
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excellently. A good word must also be said for Miss 
Dorothy Minto as Nan. She acted with naturalness 
and sincerity. Miss Dolores Drummond did good ser- 
vice in the part of an utterly callous and mercenary 
old woman. But we cannot ‘but regard the preparation 
for and the acting of such a play as so much wasted 
time. Surely the Stage Society can again find, as they 
found in the past, many worthy and artistic plays to 
produce ; last Monday’s nightmare certainly was not. 


Richard Strauss 


HERE can be no doubt that Dr. Richard Strauss is 
the most interesting personality to-day in the 

[ musical world ; he is an unsolved problem ; he 

may be very great, or he may not be so, and 
foolish would be the critic who dared to pass a final 
judgment upon him and his work. On Monday evening 
last Dr. Strauss conducted his ‘“ Tod und Verklarung ” 
at the Queen’s Hall, at Miss Ethel Newcomb’s concert, 
thus giving us another opportunity of studying the 
composer and conductor. In the latter position Dr. 
Strauss grows on our affection. The first impression 
we had of him was that he did not fully control his 
forces, that he was content to permit them to go upon 
their own sweet—or unsweet—way ; but this mistaken 
impression was soon corrected and we realised that he 
is an example of quiet force, that he exerts will-power 
without large display of gesticulation, that both eye 
and ear are keen and alert. The orchestral portions 
of Schumann’s A Minor Concerto for pianoforte and 
Chopin’s E Minor were admirably played, full of expres- 
sion, of meaning, of dignified, solemn beauty. We 
felt Strauss here throughout, and pitied him more than 
once when a horn passage was ruined through no fault 
of his. 

But naturally our chief interest was centred in the 
performance of “Tod und Verklirung.” It is great 
music. There are two ways in which it may be ap- 
proached: from the point of view of sheer music, from 
that of programme music. What impression would this 
piece make upon the listener who merely knew its title 
and was ignorant of the story which Strauss has en- 
deavoured to tell? Probably he would pass judgment 
that the music is often beautiful, frequently impressive, 
especially toward the close, also sometimes noise pure 
and simple and unpleasant. Asked what the music set 
forth he would almost of a certainty reply that he did 
not know ; it might narrate the rise and progress of a 
tempest or it might be a passionate pouring forth of 
the storms of a beaten soul. But given the “ pro- 
gramme,” the verses which are printed as a preface to 
the score, knowing what the composer has endeavoured 
to say—then what is the probable verdict? Simply 
that Dr. Strauss has taken too intricate a message, 
that he has endeavoured to replace spoken words by 
music, that he has asked of music the impossible. It 
is the apotheosis of “ programme” music; it is very 
nearly a reductio ad absurdum. Or—it may be that 
we have never yet realised the minuteness with which 
music can speak to us, that Dr. Strauss is a pioneer, 
that he has advanced further along the narrow way 
than any other, and that in a few years’ time we shall 
acknowledge that he has the intuition of genius and the 
power to progress, that we were wrong and that he was 
right. It may be that the shackles of convention hamper 
our free movement ; it may be that he is gifted with the 
freedom of genius. At any rate he is earnest, he is 
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interesting, he has power, and we must wait and listen 
and suspend judgment. ; 

Miss Ethel Newcomb, who gave the concert, is a 
player of accomplishment and delicacy, but she did not 
charm me. There was little fault to find, but her 
merits appeared to be purely negative; she lacks fire, 
pessibly also insight. So is it with many of our public 
performers to-day—players of the pianoforte and the 
violin. They do not make mistakes; they are coldly 
chaste. But a cold chasteness is no virtue, for it is not 
open to temptation. They seem to be cold-blooded, 
almost soulless, and we long now and again for some 
strenuosity of heart in addition to this virtuosity of 
finger. However, we hope to hear Miss Newcomb again. 
It is not quite fair to sum up an artist after one hearing 
or on so nervous an occasion. 


The Art of John Lavery 


HAT the French Government has purchased for 
its national collection the portrait of the beauti- 
ful girl in white, by Mr. John Lavery, is 
strangely significant in this London of ours. 

That to the very few examples of the English-speaking 
artists at the Luxembourg in Paris there should have 
been added this fresh and blithe picture to hold its 
own with the forceful yellow ‘“‘ Carmencita” of Sargent, 
the “ Girl in Red” of Dannat, the glowing Watts, the 
world-famed “ Portrait of his Mother” by Whistler, 
shows that the very few but superb examples of the 
British school are being selected by the French jury 
with rare judgment and skill. Indeed, what a contrast 
when compared with the choice of our Chantrey judges. 
There are two influences that have brought about a 
complete change of technique in British art—and in the 
term “ British” I include American quite as much as 
Scotch—since the great landscape school, born out of 
the eighteenth-century splendours, gave way to the pre- 
Raphaelite movement. I mean, of course, the influence 
of Japan and the influence of Velasquez. These in- 
fluences came to us through the two Americans, Whistler 
and Sargent—therefore through Paris, and largely 
through Manet. Now, undoubtedly, the chiefest glory 
of Velasquez is his technique—his breadth of handling, 
his sonorous and deep sense of black-and-white, his 
glowing colour, his restraint, his largeness, his 
“pattern,” his decorative sense ; above all, his emotional 
use of colour. Whistler and Sargent are his very chil- 
dren. Whistler created in England a whole school. And 
of that school Mr. Lavery is one of the most brilliant 
pupils. Yet in Mr. Lavery’s work, as indeed in the 
work of what is roughly termed the Glasgow School— 
by far the most vital and vigorous school of painting in 
England to-day—there are signs of danger, signs of that 
falling off from the high traditions of Whistler’s paint 
(not of his words and letters, which are often merely 
cheap smartnesses), a danger which lay latent even in 
much of Whistler’s own work, a danger which must 
always ensue where artists overrate the technical hand- 
ling of their medium, or craftsmanship, to the lowering 
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of their artistry, which is to say the emotional state- 
ment of their colour. This is best shown perhaps in 
Whistler’s own work. He painted a few great portraits 
—his “Carlyle” and his “ Mother,” and, above all, his 
little ‘‘ Miss Alexander.” These are amongst the master- 
pieces of the world. In painting these masterpieces 
he searched out the characters of the sitters, and he 
stated those characters emotionally in terms of colour 
that yielded the very soul and atmosphere of the persons 
he limned. But in many of his portraits he was content 
to play rich colour scales, and little more. In his land- 
scapes he caught the very mood and spirit of the place, 
the very sense of the time. And he set these things down 
with exquisite beauty and simplicity. But his pupils, 
fascinated and inspired by the beauty of his technique 
as a great artist, which he was, and hoodwinked by the 
flippant nonsense he so often talked (it is a pity that 
artists ever talk about their art) in the pose of a great 
and brilliant man of letters, which he was not, his 
pupils set themselves only too often to try to rival 
his craftsmanship, whilst greatly ignoring the fact that 
his so brilliant craftsmanship was used but for the 
splendid utterance of the emotional statement of life— 
which is to say, when we come to portrait-painting, the 
statement of the character of the sitter. Mr. Lavery’s 
craftsmanship is virile and beautiful and forceful ; his 
decorative sense is very great; his colour statement is 
fascinating; but when it comes to the essential state- 
ment to which all else should be subordinate, he is 
often content, for instance, with the mere statement of 
the beauty of a woman, when he should be telling us 
what that woman really is behind that exquisite screen 
of the lure of her sweet face. How he may do this 
thing no man may tell him, far less teach him; yet 
when we look upon a great masterpiece in portraiture 
it is just this statement that makes the work an im- 
mortal thing and places it amongst the splendours of 
the achievement of man’s subtle hand. It was perhaps 
for this reason, and judging Mr. Lavery’s work against 
the work of the masters—indeed, he compels us to this 
by the honours he has received from France—that, at 
an exhibition of his latest work, whilst the beauty of 
his colour always pleased the eye, and the fresh and 
breezy qualities of his craftsmanship thrilled with plea- 
sure, there was left upon one just a shade of disappoint- 
ment that he has not reached out further and higher 
towards a larger achievement. Was it that he really 
believed such after-dinner statements as that Whistler's 
“Ten o’Clock”’ was the greatest and truest and final 
word upon art? Or is it that, with a brilliant but 
faddy critic, he sneers at the “soul”? Or is it that he 
really thinks the technical beauty with which a man 
uses his tools, that is to say his craftsmanship, is the 
be-all and end of Art? Whether so or not, if he does 
not recognise that the ultimate meaning of a work of 
art is the statement of the emotions in terms of colour, 
he will never reach to the heights; and, like so many 
of the disciples of the great masters, he will find his 
art to be but the falling away from that art which 
raised his master to be amongst the immortals. 
Hatpane MAcrALt. 


The New Writers’ Column 


Sappho 
FRAGMENTARY as the extant work of Sappho is, it suffices 
to place her at once not only far above all other poets of 
her sex, but amongst the greatest lyrists of the world. 
We know little of her life, except that she lived at the 
beginning of the sixth century B.c. and founded a school 
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of poetesses in Lesbos. That she drowned herself in 
despairing love is improbable ; but, be that as it may, her 
poems are obviously the expression of a sincere passion. 
And it is extraordinary that these inspired verses are all 
addressed to a woman, a fact which caused the decadent 
Greeks of the late comedy unjustly to charge the poetess 
with a peculiarly revolting licentiousness. 

For the sensuous fervour of her poetry Sappho ranks 
with Catullus, Mr. Swinburne and the writer of the 
“Song of Solomon”: probably above them all. Mr. 
Swinburne has himself called her ‘“‘ the supreme head of 
song,” and was inspired by her to write such poems as 
“ Erotion ” and “ Anactoria,” the latter one of his most 
splendid productions, wherein are imbedded several ex- 
quisite fragments of translation of verse that has defied 
all translators. But, in the nature of things, there is a 
feminine note running through her poems which is hers 
alone, an entire abandonment to passion, an all-pervad- 
ing and overwhelming emotion. Probably, indeed, it is 
this very emotion which, in its, omnipotence, stifles 
articulate poetic utterance in women, being too great 
for words. But this one time it has found expression, 
if not allayment, in splendidly articulate song. 

Shelley, whose nature had in it so much that was 
feminine, approaches Sappho more closely than any 
other in this respect. Such verses as those beginning: 

“ Far, far away, O ye 
Halcyons of Memory,” 
such a phrase as “I wander and wane like the weary 
moon” are expressions of a more essential emotion than 
is perceptible in the most passionate utterance of 
Mr. Swinburne or Catullus. Mr. Yeats has something 
of this feeling too, with the difference that his poetry is 
not Greek in spirit, but Celtic; grey, not golden. But 
Mr. Yeats and Shelley are carried by their passion to the 
clouds (dark clouds though they be) and in an ethereal 
sorrow seem to be loosened from fleshy bonds, while 
Sappho dwells upon the material effects of her desire : 
a d¢ pf Bpes xaxyderat, rpdpos dé 
maicay itypet, x\wporéepa dé Troias 
Epp. 
It was in the Greek nature to insist on the visible sign. 
The tragic poets did, Theocritus did in such lines as 
kai pev xpos per dpoios éyivero médXaxt bao, 
Eppevv 8° ex xehadras maca rpixes, adra dé Aouad 
dart ér’ hs cai dépya. 
Verlaine, in divine rare flashes, was truly Sapphic : 
Car elle me comprend, et mon cceur, transparent 
Pour elle seule, hélas! cesse d’étre un probléme 
Pour elle seule, et les moiteurs de mon front bléme 
Elle seule les sait rafraichir, en pleurant’’ ; 


but not often. Sappho still remains the supreme in- 
terpreter of the intimate secrets of épws. 
Francis L. BICKLEY. 


REGULATIONS. 

We will consider carefully any article sent in to us, in 
length not more than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer 
that no composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the pages of 
Tue ACADEMY AND LiTeRaTURE and of sufficient merit, we 
will print it in Toe New Writers’ Cotumn, sending the 
writer a cheque in accordance with our usual rate of pay- 
ment. The article must be signed with the author’s full 
name. We must trust to the contributors’ sense of honour 
not to abuse our confidence. 

RULES. 
1. The article may be on - subject of literary, art, or antiquarian interest ; 
freshness of subject, of treatment and style will chiefly, influence the 


acceptance of any article. 
2. The length of the article must not exceed five hundred words. 
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3. MS. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side only of the paper. 

4. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MSS. to be returned in case of their not being 
rinted, stamps must be sent for this purpose. , 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the writer's full 


name and address and an intimation that the writer is qualified to write 


for the New Writers’ Column. ¢ 

7. All communications must be addressed to the Editor, Taz ACADEMY AND 
Lrrerature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.; the envelope being 
marked “‘N. W. C.” on top left-hand corner. a 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost MS. ; a duplicate 
copy should be kept by the writer. ‘ : 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition coupon (given on one 
of the cover pages). 


Monthly Prize Competition 


REGULATIONS. 


We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 1s., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 1s. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub- 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub- 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 1s. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro- 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in THe AcaDEMy AND Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. . 


RULES. 

ae criticism must not exceed eight hundred words or be less than five 

un . 
2. All communications must be addressed to ‘‘ The Competition Editor, 
Tue Academy, 9 East Harding Street, London, B.C.” 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the prize must be considered final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the prize more than once in three months. In 
case @ previous prize-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prize going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prise-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 


SUBJECT FOR THIRD COMPETITION 


JAPAN, AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later than 
January 16. 


Correspondence 


The Fascination of the Unique 


Srtr,—Not long ago you kindly allowed a letter of mine to 
appear in your correspondence on a point of taste. Again I 
venture to write; this time on the “ Fascination of the 
Unique.’”’ There is a sad tendency in these days to assume 
that a thing of worth, for and in itself, is necessarily valuable 
everywhere and at all times, and that nothing is to be 
tolerated unless it is of a nature to be reduplicated and 
disseminated everywhere. Experience, however, teaches us 
the “ Fascination of the Unique.’’ This enchantment can 
hardly be due to beauty alone, for it is powerfully exerted by 
such creations as the Dodo and Mrs. Pipchin. “Is there 
nobody like you?’’ remarks little Paul. ‘“ No,’’ answers the 
old lady. “I’m glad of that; that’s a very good thing!” 
concludes Paul. Not that the unique may not possess the 
beauty of a masterpiece, only beauty is not essential to it, 
neither is truth, nor goodness. No one supposes Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost’’ to be true, or a matter of fact, or Nero 
to owe his immortality to goodness, The unique in itself 
and for itself has as fabulous a value as the last expression 
of genius. “The Nelson touch,’’ as Nelson described the 
mystery of his supreme tactics. Now should not a memorial 
to Shakespeare in London possess this fascination of the 
unique above all else? Theatres exist by the thousand and 
tens of thousands everywhere, but is there anywhere a life-size 
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648 The Academy 


model of the Globe Theatre? Some may ask ‘ But would it 
be of use? Would it be practicable to act plays in it?” 
Decidedly and in the most interesting of all ways, that of the 
age of Klizabeth. Others might ask, “‘ Would it not be in- 
ordinately expensive to build?’ The answer to this is, “ No. 
‘Three or four thousand pounds would provide us with this 
interesting addition to the sights of London. Should not the 
claims of an Elizabethan theatre be urged on the committee 
who are likely shortly to endow the metropolis of the Empire 
with a memorial to Shakespeare ?—Yours, &c. A. Bb. 





“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questiune and Answers for w.8 culump must be addressed to ‘lus Epi10n, 
Tus ACADEMY aND LITERATURE, ¥ bast Harding Street, Lundon, &.U. ‘Tne 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Kach 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender's full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. ‘The Kditor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be contined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Foik-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Kditor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of suffivient interest to be pubiished. 

Questions must nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

CompstirTiIon, 

Until further notice, four prises, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
*** Academy ’ Questions and Answers.”’ 

Tue Mditur’s devisivn must be cunsidered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The Dames and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but tue 
Winning Qcestions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Kach 
prise will consist of 6/- worth of books to be chosen oy the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the bouksellsrs where the book or books 
ean be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive & cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win @ prize more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or haumee. : 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers" carries disqualification. 


Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Warwicksuire.—Leaving place-names (e.g. Coventry, Woncot, Hinckley, 
&o.) out of consideration, are there sufficient dialectal peculiarities in tne 


plays on which to base an argument in favour of a Shakespearean, or, at any 
rate, Warwickshire, origin ior them?—¥.7. (Dudley). 


LITERATURE. 
Pait-Ex1a.—In most collected editions of Charles 
printed entitled 
“ Phil-Klia,”’ 
(Bolton). 


n Lamb’s works a paper is 
Preface by a rriend of the late Elia,” and written by 
Van any one tell me who Phil-Klia was?—Archibald Sparke 


# Wao was ir?—In Wm. Haslitt’s essay on “ The Ignorance of the 
Learned ’’ he says: “It should not be torgotten that the ieast respectable 
character among modern politicians was tne cleverest boy at Eton.” Who 
was this?—W. J. Baylis. 


# Per Purasts.—Is the “ shrugging of the shoulders” so common a habit 
tuat present-day novelists should attribute it to so many of their characters ? 
#.y. in Marie Corelli's “ God’s Good Man” it is mentioned no less than 
twelve times, and of six different persons. In ‘‘ Christian Thal,” by M. E. 
+rancis, it is spoken of nine times and of six characters, three of these being 
m four consecutive pages. In Leo Tolstoi’s *‘ Kesurrection ”” it is alluded to 
eleven times. Many similar cases can be quoted. It is rarely found in 
novels of half a ceutury ago, and is only once mentioned in the whole of 
Pepys’ * Diary.” Query, is the personal habit becoming more common, or 
oe these allusions a convenient means ¢ showing the difficulty of reply, 
and so growing unconsciously into an habitual pet phrase iter ?— 
¥#./.0. (sirmingham). r ee a ee 


_Sowine WiLD Oats.—To sow one’s wild oats is to indulge in youthful dis- 
sipation, according to the dictionaries and present usage. When such habits 
are given up &@ young man is said to have sown his wila oats, ut Uhackeray 
employs the former phrase in the latter sense, as though to sow were to 
bury: ‘‘ She would have Miles live away from temptation, and sow his wild 
oats, and marry, as we did” (‘The Virginians,” Ch. lxxy.). Is this an 
exceptional use of the expression?—X. Bruce Boswell (Chingford). 


4 Curnsak Eper.—In the Collected Poems of William Watson is a sonnet, 
Night on Curbar Zdge" (page 145). Where is the place? Is it mentioned 
or described elsewkere in literature ?—G.W.C. (Pretoria). 


GENERAL. 
O. M.""—I have purchased an old oil-painting of about four feet six inches 
square, and representing three female hgures with an angel in the top left 
hand of the picture. ‘he figures are resting on clouds and the angel is 
pointing down, while the female figures are looking down with dismay. 
There are two letters, “ O. M.,” pricked through the canvas. If any one 


could enlighten me as to the name of the painter { ld be _ 
G@.H. (South Shields). sae cia da —— 


ea HICH “ on “ Tuat’?—What grammatical rule determines the selection 
of “‘ which” or “‘ that ** as a relative pronoun? In other words, when is it 
right to say “ The thing which is true” and ‘‘ The thing that is true ”’ 
respectively? There must presumably be some law.—T7.R. ( rentford). 


= Dar Nirron.""—A review appeared in Tae Acapemy of a book, “ Dai 
Nippon.” What is the meaning of the title?—A.R. 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 
* Tur Sonnets.—The statements made in the quotation from Dr. Milman 
are of very varying authority. The terms of the dedication of the edition 
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i rwise 
of the Sonnets in 1609 prove that the publication waa surreptitious, othe: 
the dedication would pao been signed by the author, and not by the -_ 
lisher, Thomas Thorpe. The only ground, so far as I know, on ong Tg 
could be said that Marlowe is the author of any of the Sonnets is 
that in Sonnet XCIV., line 14, a line occurs which had previously cupreree 
in * Edward III.” (a play of uncertain authorship sometimes Lo. yng 
Marlowe), but the line im the play may very well have been ne — 
& manuscript copy of the Sonnets. Many of the figures of eres u my ba 
sonnets are the common property of Ehzabethan sonneteers, nave 
traced to French or Italian sources. ‘The fact that the Sonnets are of _J 
unequal literary merit is no ground for denying that is 
author of all of them. The same thing is true of tne early plays, such as 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost” and ‘ Romeo and Juliet. —A.T. ae emiin wa é 

“'Tymon ov AtuEns.”—This play—a study of the disastrous 

reverse of fortune upon an unbalanced mind—has been generally ascribed — 
two authors—Shakespeare and another hand of far inierior cunning. the 
sources from which the story is taken are three: a passage im t h's 
* Life of Marcus Antonius”; Painter's * Palace of Pleasure,” Novel 28, 
which merely reproduces Plutarch; and Lucian’s dialogue, “‘ Timon, or 
Misanthropos.” ‘I'he latter has evidently furnished the iramework of the 
play. in it Thrasicles, the philosopher, is the prototype of Shakespeare 3 
Apemantus. Plutarch has another mention of Yimen in his “Life of 
Alcibiades,” who also figures in the play. Snakespeare, then, would find in 
Piutarch a brief account of Timon’s misanthropical ways, one or two of his 
smart sayings, and his epitaph, but nothing of his life before he turned 
mau-hater. All the rest of the tale he would find in Lucian. Clough, in a 
note to his Plutarch, notices that Timon is twice mentioned by Aristophanes : 
in the “ Birds” Prometheus calls himself a ‘timon among the deities, and 
in the “ Lysistrata” his solitary, man-hating life is briefly depicted. 
Phrynicus, his contemporary, has left a fragment describing ‘limon’s habits ; 
and in the next century Antiphanes, one of the leaders of the Middle Attic 
Comedy, wrote a play called ‘* Timon.”—A.R.B. (Malvern). 


LITERATURE, ‘ . 

Wp Frre.—Wild fire was the name bestowed by the ancients upon that 
mysterious phenomenon, the Aurora Borealis. in Scandinavian mythology, 
and in the works of Josephus, Pliny, Aristotle, Tacitus, &c., the Aurora is 
trequently described as “wild fire.” In ancient Persian, Hebrew, and 
Arabic literature the famous Greek fire, which was so much used in early 
Grecian wartare, is also described as “* wild fire.” At the By ti 
electric flashes commonly seen just before rain falls are spoken of as * wild 
fire’ in the North of Kngland. To say that anything “ spr 
fire” is to compare its progress with the rapidity with wuich the Aurora 
spectrum lights up and spreads over the entire Volar sky, a phenomenon 
which at this time of year may occasionally be seen even in England.—R.S. 
(Sunderland). 

Wp Fire.—Is not this the old “Greek fire,” which was supposed to 
spread in every direction, and to be composed of materials so innammable 
tuat even water would not extinguish it?—A.A. 

[Replies alsv recewved jrom M.t. (Mutield) ; B,.M.G. (Putney) ; and M.A.C.) 

KEIral.—Ain reply to Zetetes, there is no such substantive as xeerns. Ketras is 
the 3rd person singular, present,tense, indicative mood, of the Vern Ketpas (see 
Liddell and Scott), and means “lies dead” or ** ties in death, ‘Tuc acoual 
reference is to ** Iliad” xviii. 20: «etras Har; =Patroclus lies in death ; and 
Mrs, Browning is speaking of the grivt v: acuules when the tidings of his 
friend's fate was brought by Antilocuy>.—H.4#.4. 

od oy rd, the Latinised f f the 

* Inpror.”—This is the modern turm ot tne word, the in: ‘orm 0} 
A.F. and M.E. verb, in accordance with which the M.E. endite has been 
altered to indite, since 1600 written indict. The form endict seems to be a 
cross between the two.—A.R.B. 

Cargvieion.—The kingdom of Caredigion was chiefly composed of the 
great iain of Gwaelod, a level tract of country on the coast of what are now 
Merioneth and Uardigan. it was a very prosperous district, and was ruled 
over in the days of Utner Pendragon by Gwythno Garanhir. it was protected 
from the sea by a dyke, of which the care was entrusted to Prince Seithenyn, 
an habitual drunkard. Owing to his carelessness, during a great storm the 
sea broke down the dyke, and submerged the whole of the Plain of Gwaelod, 
leaving to Gwythno only the sovereignty of his own palace on the Maw 
of all nis kingdom of Uaredigion. she story is to ve found in “ Triads of 
the Isle of Britain,” and has been elaborated into one of the seven delightful 
novels of Thomas Love Peacock, under the title of “The Misfortunes of 
Elphin.’’"—H. Pearl Humphry. 

ELeraant and Torroisz.—i'he ancient Hindu idea of the world was that 
it was supported by an elephant, who in its turn was supported by a tortoise. 
1 do not know what part was played by a “ stone,”’ but in a picture I have 
seen, designed by a Mrahmin, the worid rested on three elepnants stan 
on a tortoise, which was resting on the thick speckled folds of a serpent, 
enclosing the whole design. This is probably the meaning of the allusion.— 

Kieruant anp Tortorss.—This is the Hindu figure of the world. The 
tortoise, or turtle, rested on a stone, bearing the elephant on its back. The 
stone was invisibly supported in space. Tne sea rests on the turtle’s back, 
and was, by Vishnu’s advice, churned by Shesha, the cobra, to bring forth 
the lucky things. The cobra and the tortoise have much significance also 
in Egyptian mythology.—H. Pearl Humphry. 

#& Les Drorrs p’Avsains.—The law referred to is that under which, prior to 
or 





1.0, foreigners in France were incapacitated both from succeeding to o 

transmitting property on death, so that their property escheated on their 
death. Hence comes the modern colloquial meaning of aubaine=“ wind- 
fall.” Various exceptions to this law were introduced from time to time. 
Scotch merchants “ trafficking in the kingdom” of France were exempted 
from its operation by Henry 11. in 1554. ‘the reason of the exemption does 
not appear, except that probably there was a species of entente 

between Scotland and France at that time. Foreign tapestry workers were 
exempted, and local exemptions were made—¢e.g. at Rheims, Chélons, and 
Calais. I cannot find any record of Switserland being relieved from the 
operation of the law till 1779, when an exemption was made in favour of 
the Catholic Cantons. This would not suffice to explain the reference as 
the “ Sentimental Journey” was published in 1768. Possibly the decree of 
exemption was but the confirmation of previous ordinances or a previously 


xis custom. The droit d’aubaine was a altogether by a 
joan A August 6, 1790.—O.H.B. (Paris). — 
(G@. H. (8. Shields) asks a question which is inadmissible in these columns. ] 


Agee at asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 


whi have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been to the several and to the following booksellers; 


Messrs, Cross & Floyd, 31 le Street, Birkenhead. 
Mr. C, Combridge, 4 & 5 New 


treet, ae. 
Mr, I, Alexander, 28 Broughton Street, Edinburgh 
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Commence the NEW YEAR 
by Purchasing a Copy of 


THE SCOTTISH 
FIELD 


THE JOURNAL DE LUXE or SCOTTISH 
COUNTRY LIFE. 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 1905 
Portrait of Sir John Gilmour, Bart. 
The House of Montrave. (lllustrated.) 


By River and Loch : 
Early Salmon Fisheries 
On the Dee, &c., &c. (Beautifully Illustrated.) 


Sport on Moor and in Forest. 


Natural History in the Poets. (Special | 


Article.) 
Curling in the Olden Days. 
Motoring, Hunting, Golf. (With Ilus- 


trations. ) 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


New Volume commences with the January No, 


TEMPLE BAR 


Price ls. Annual Subscription, 12s. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY— 
TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES: 


LONE MARIE 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “A Bachelor's Blunder,” 
“Thirlby Hall,” &c., 


AND 


The Basket of Fate 


Author of “ The Key of Paradise,” “ Verity,” 
&c. 


JANUARY NUMBERS NOW READY 
‘MACMILLAN'’S 


MAGAZINE 


Price ls. Annual Subscription, 12s. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY— 


The Toll of the Bush. By WiLtiaMm 
SATCHELL. Chapters VIII.-X. 


Sir Henry Norman. By the Hon. GERARD 
WALLOP. 


A Commission of Enquiry. By T. C. 
Down. 


The Dutch Undergraduate. By J. D. 
HOARE. 














| By SIDNEY PICKERING, | 
| 
| | 


Yachting, Bowling, Turf. Tintagel and its Arthurian Tradi- | some contemporary Criticism. By 


Garden and Orchard. tions, By ARTHUR L. SALMON. H. H. DopwELL. 
On the Farm. | The Missing Prineess. By R. E. 
VERNEDE. Birds’ Nests and their Environment. 


Photography. 


| 
Chess and Whist. | Samian Wine : Some Greek Sketehes. . 
| 


By MARY GARDNER. Jan. 
Fashions, &e., &e. Mark Stafford’s Wife. By CHARLOTTE ; , 
nee 2 > oR To M. MEw. Shakespeare’s Boors. By GEORGE 
rice 6d. By post, 73d. (from Head Office | Passage Paid. By W. Victor Cook. BARTRAM. 


only). By T. 


| Humours of the Omnibus. 
ISABEL SHERVINTON, 


By M. ©. | A Court of Criminal Appeal. 


From all Booksellers, Bookstalls, or direct ee 
from the Head Office, | Atso Reapy. VoL. 130 (JuLY-Dzc.). | Benjamin Disraeli. 


“SCOTTISH FIELD,” | Price 7s. 6 “ono 


11 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. MACMILLAN & O©O., LTD., London. 








e 
ee FOR THE Nineteenth Century and After 
| 
ROMPT & MOST ABLE CRITICISM | ena see. wee, 
OF COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, and contains contributions by :— 
CURRENT LITERA TURE ert ee EARL ROBERTS, K.G., V.O. “Tak ARMY: AS IT WAS AND 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN. “THE CONSTITUTIONAL AGITATION IN Russia,” 
SEE THE J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. “DEALING WITH THE UNEMPLOYED: A HINT FROM THE 


Past.” 

OHARLES MACPHERSON, “THe Cuurcu Orisis In SCOTLAND.” 

CONGREVE JACKSON, “Rome oR THE REFORMATION: A REPLY TO LADY 

WIMBORNE.” 

EDWARD H. OOOPER. “OntLpREN’s CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS.” 

THE HON. J. MILDRED OREED. “THE POSITION OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORI- 
GINES IN THE SCALE OF HUMAN INIELLIGENCE.” 

FREDERIOK WEDMORE. “ FANTIN AND BouDIN.” 

| CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON. “Tue REVIVAL OF THE SMALI-Sworp.” 

THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF MADRAS. “ Hicuer Epucation rn INDIA.” 

WALTER RAYMOND. “Ar THE ‘ Rose IN JUNE.’” 

JOSEPH KIDD, M.D. “THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF APPENDICITIS FROM A 
PHYSICIAN’s Point OF VIEW.” 

EDMUND ROBERTSON, K.O., M.P. (late Civil Lord of the Admiralty). “Some 
NAVAL QUESTIONS.” 

| W. H. RENWIOK, “RESERVES OF WELSH SMOKELESS STEAM OOAL FOR THE 

} British Navy.” 

SIR WEMYSS REID (1) 
WALTER FREWEN LORD (2) 


MANCHESTER COURIER, 


Which commands the services of a large and distinguished 


STAFF OF REVIEWERS. 








THE 


MANCHESTER COURIER | 


PUBLISHES THE 


Best Special Articles 


On Literary and Social Topics of any Daily Paper | 


ae | London: SPOTTISWOODE & OO., Limrrep, 5 New Street Square, and 54 Grace- 
outside London. church Street, E.O, 


} “Last MontTH.” 











NOTICE. 

As a New Volume begins with the issue for January 7th, this is a suitable 
time to subscribe to ‘THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE,” which ts POSTED 
FREE (52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom 
prepaying 13/-- FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PREPAYMENT of 17/6 witl 
secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the World for a uniform 
1d. postage, though the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 2}d. per copy. 
Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 
9 East Harding Street, E.C. 
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THE 


LITERARY YEAR - BOOK, 


1905 
NOW READY.) [Price 5s. net. 


@ “ ‘The Literary Year-Book’ is to the reviewer and the writer what ‘ Whitaker ’ 
is to the man in the street, or ‘ Bradshaw’ to the traveiler.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Part Il. 
Law and Letters. 
Royalty Tables. 
Publishers. 
Periodical Publications. 
Societies. 
Booksellers. 
Libraries. 
300k Production. 
&ce., &c. 
SUPPLEMENT.—INDEX oF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
256 pp. Also published separately. Cloth, 1s. net. 


THE LITERARY YEAR - BOOK, 1905. 


Ninth Annual Volume, Revised and Re-set throughout, with many 
New Features, cloth, extra gilt, blue and red sprinkled edges, 
928 pp., 5s. net. 


Part I. y 

Calendar. 

Authors’ Directory. 

Authors’ Assistants. 

Obituary, 1904. 

Catalogue Raisonné and 
Reader’s Guide to the Best 
Books of 1904. 

Nobel Prizes. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, 
Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS 


MR. MELROSE’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


T ‘ ° a e 
Sons o’ Men. A Novel of Colonial Stock- 
Run Life. By G.B. LANCASTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ The highest hopes may be entertained of the author as the possessor of qualities 
that seem to promise great things. The book is a breeze direct from the sheep 
farms and cattle stations of New Zealand ...: with the.same original touch of 
genius that made Bret Harte’s sketches of the Californian miner, and Kipling s 
Pictures of Indian life, known all over the world,”—T7he Westminster Gazette. 


CRANSTOUN METCALFE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Peaceable Fruit. By Cransroun Mercatrs, 


Author of “Splendid Mourning.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“In Mr. Metcalfe we have a new, a more refined, more spiritual Thomas Hardy. 
This is a bold saying, but it is true... There is real insight into human nature, 
a loving and unerring touch in the portrayal of indlviduals, and fine descriptive 
work in dealing with the natural charms of the delightful corner of Dorsetshire 
wherein the scene is laid. .. . One unhesitati-gly affirms that ‘ Peaceful Fruit’ is 
the work of a master hand.”— Birmingham Gazette. 


The “Empire” Elocutionist. Edited by 


A. L, HAYDUON. Withan Essay on “ The Art of Elocution,” by P. J. Cooks, 
Professor of Elocution and Rhetoric to the Northern Polytechnic, London. 
With many New Pieces from Modern Authors by epecial permission, 620 pp. 
> Oloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ The selected pieces are admirably chosen.”—Zookman, 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. DR. SIMON’S NEW VOLUME. 
Twice Born. And other Sermons. By Prin- 


cipal D, W. SIMON,D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64. net. 
< “There is always room for such strong and telling teaching. Dr. Simon's etyle 
is clear and logical. ‘The language is restrained, but the fire glows through it. . .. 
The book will appeal to thoughtful readers as stimulating to thought and helpful 
to faith.”"—Methodist Recorder. 
“ One of the most profound and distinctive volumes of sermons that we have met 
with for a long time.”—Z.craminer. 





SECOND EDITION AT PR&S8S, 


The Silent Christ. Studies in the Silences 
of Jesus, By the Rev. W. W. SIDEY. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ The fruitfulness of Gospel study is conspicuously illustrated by this excellent 
beok, . . . Very thoughtful and admirable,” <Yiuardian. . 
By Prof. 


. 
A First Primer of Apologetics. 
ROBERT MACKINTOSH, D.D. price 2s. 
“ Dr. Mackintosh’s book tells us, more emphatically than any book we know, 
what Ohristian Evidence means to-day.”—E.rpository Times. 
“Twelve terse, well-reasoned chapters, each of them full of evidence of ripe 
learning and vigorous thinking.” —/Presbyterian, 


The Revelation of the East. By A. Mornis 
STEWART, M.A. Price 6d. net. 
“A brilliant comment on the present crisis.’—Glasgow Herald. 
“ A notable contribution to a great theme,”— Western Morning News, 
SECOND EDITION, 


The Origins of the United Free Church. 


By A. MURRIS STEWART, M.A. With Explanatory Chait. Price 1s, net. 
London; ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, E.C, 


“The ‘CORNHILL’ is always amongst the brightest of the 
magazines, dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting 
matter.”?—PUNCH. 


THE... 
CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE 


Annual Subscription, including Postage to any address in the Postal Union 
14s., payable in advance. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


THE KING’S REYOKE 


BY 


MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS, 


Author of “ Esther Vanhomrigh,” “The Village Tragedy,” “Sons of the 
Sword,” &c., 
BECINS IN THE JANUARY 1905 NUMBER. 
| NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSBLLERS’ AND NEWSAGENTS’. 


Price 
One Shilling 
Monthly. 


The ‘ CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ is fult of good things.’’—WorLD 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM THE 
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